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Summary 



This background paper on long-range enrollment 
and facilities planning in California's public seg- 
ments of higher education was prepared by Kirk L. 
Knutsen of the Commission staff with the assistance 
of Wanda Yanez. a student intern at the Commission. 
The paper has two primary purposes: 

1. To establish a policy framework within which the 
Commission will examine and assess the planning 
processes of the segments; and 

2. To describe the processes and identify the major 
differences among the segments for ( 1 ) short 
term enrollment planning, as utilized for the an- 
nual State budgeting process, (2) long-range en- 
rollment planning, as utilized for State capital 
outlay and institutional long-range planning 
purposes, and (3) ongoing capital outlay plan- 
ning. 

Part One of the paper explains the reasons for the 
Commission's interest in long-range planning. Part 
Two offers an overview of planning priorities and 
problems. Parts Three and Four discuss population 
projections for California tiirough the year 2020 and 
long-range enrollment projections for California's 
three segments of public higher education - the Uni- 
versity of California, the Calilornia State Univer- 
sity, and the California Community Colleges. Parts 
Five and Six explain the segments' enrollment and 
capital outlay planning processes; Part Seven de- 
scribes tiie State budgeting process for the segments: 
and' Part Eight offers ten conclusions aoout all of 
these processes. 

■The Commission discussed this paper at its meeting 
on March 21, 1988. Additional copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Library of the Commission 
at (916) 322-8031. Questions about the substance of 
the report may be directed to iVIr. Knutsen at (916) 
322-8013. 
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Introduction 



Background to the Commission's 
involvement in long- range planning 

Section 66903 of the California Education Code 
(Display 1, pp. 3-4) authorizes the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission to collaborate 
with the public segments on long-range planning 
and requires the segments to develop long-range 
plans that identify the need for and location of new 
facilities. The Commission also has responsibility 
for approving sites for new campuses and off-cam- 
pus centers. 

In addition to this statutory authorization for the 
Commission's involvement in long-range planning, 
both the Commission for the Review of the Master 
Plan and the Legislature's Joint Committee for Re- 
view of the Master Plan have recently recommend- 
ed a reinvigorated statewide planning process to be 
managed by the Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (July, 1987, p. 40). The Master Plan Review 
Commission, in its 1987 final report, recommended: 

24. The California Postsecondary Education 
Commission shall have the following respon- 
sibilities with regard to long-range planning 
in consultation with the segments: (1) devel- 
opment of a common definition of long-range 
planning; (2) development of a common set of 
assumptions upon which such planning is to 
be based; (3) review of segmental activities to 
verify that they periodically prepare and up- 
date long-range plans bas'^d upon the common 
set of assumptions; and (4) annual preparation 
of detailed 20-year projections of postsecond- 
ary enrollment in the public and private sec- 
tors at all levels of instruction, built upon the 
projections prepared by the Department of Fi- 
nance. 



Response of the Commission 

In order to more fully examine these issues and 
define its own role in long-range planning, in Sep- 
tember 1987, the Commission formed an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Long-Range Planning to review the 
recommendations of the Master Plan Review Com- 
mission within the context of the Postsecondary 
Commission's overall planning priorities. The Ad 
Hoc Committee presented its final report to the Post- 
secondary Commission on May 2, 1988, in which it 
concluded that the urgency of the planning pri- 
orities facing the State requires the Commission to 
assume an active role in long-range planning, al- 
though one somewhat different than that suggested 
by the Master Plan Review Commission. The Ad 
Hoc Committee viewed this as necessary because it 
came to the conclusion that uniformity of enroll- 
ment projection methodologies and long-range 
planning approaches, while relevant, is less im- 
portant than ensuring that the segments' projection 
methodologies are reasonable, compatible where 
appropriate, and that their planning capacities are 
adequate and geared to the particular needs of the 
segments. The Committee also sensed that a pro- 
tracted debate about methodology and definitions 
would not be the most efficient or effective way to 
lead the process. 

The Ad Hoc Committee identified three major roles 
for the Commission to play in the area of long- 
range enrollment and facilities planning - re- 
search, coordination, and leadership. 

• Its research responsibility centers on the inte- 
gration of existing information as well as the 
development of new data, as necessary, relating 
to long-range enrollment and facilities planning. 

• Its coordination responsibility centers on estab- 
lishing a dialogue between the segments that 
will allow a careful e.\amination of the cumuia- 
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tive effects of individual segmental plans, in a 
statewide context. 

• Its responsibility of leadership centers on stimu- 
lating a focused an^ productive statewide debate 
over the major planning and policy issues sur- 
rounding long-range enrollment and facilities 
planning. 

It is the Commission's view that in this badership 
role, it should seek to support a dynamic and multi- 
dimensional planning capacity among the seg- 
ments. This stems from the presumption that an 
adequate and effective planning capacity is central 
to the ability of the segments to perform a variety of 
other management functions, including the ability 
to effectively articulate current and future needs. 

Adding to the call for the Commission to take a lead 
role in long-range enrollment and facilities plan- 
ning, the Legislature enacted Supplemental Bud- 
get Language in June 1988 directing the Commis- 
sion to initiate its long-range planning process by 
developing recommendations for the Legislature 
and the Governor on policy variables that will in- 
fluence the need for and costs of new facilities 
through the year 2005 (Display 2, pp. 4-5). 



Origins of the background paper 

As a result of these internal and external calls for 
an expanded planning role for the Commission, in 
June 1988 the Commission embarked on a major 
study of long-range enrollment and facilities plan 
ningto: 

1. Identify the factors that will influence demand 
for new postsecondary education fecilities over 
the next 20 years; 
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2. Identify and analyze those variables which are 
susceptible to State-level policy control; and 

3. Provide the Legislature and the Governor with 
recommendations on the direction the State 
should take with respect to the major factors 
that will shape the need and cost of new facili- 
ties through the year 2005. 

The Commission authorized staff to p**oceed with 
the project based on the staffs ""Prospectus for a 
Study of Long-Range Enrollment and Facilities 
Planning in California Higher Education" (Appen- 
dix A, pages 55-58) of Jane 1988. As a flrst step in 
the project, the staff sought to compile the most 
accurate and recent information available on the 
methodologies and processes currently employed by 
the relevant government and educational entities 
with respect to enrollment and facilities planning 
in California postsecondary education. 

As the product of that initial background work, this 
paper aims to establish a common understanding of 
the framework within which enrollment and facili- 
ties planning currently occurs in the public seg- 
ments of California's postsecondary education sys- 
tem. Specifically, the purposes of this background 
paper are two: 

1. To establish a policy framework within which 
the Commission will examine and assess the 
planning processes of the segments; and 

2. To describe the processes and identify the major 
differences among the segments for (1) short- 
term enrollment planning, as utilized for the an- 
nual State budgeting process, (2) long-range 
enrollment planning, as utilized for State capi- 
tal outlay and institutional long-range planning 
purposes, and (3) ongoing capital outlay plan- 
ning. 
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DISPLAY 1 Section 66903, California Education Code 

The commission shall have the following functions and responsibilities in its capacity as the statewide 
postsecondary education planning and coordinating agency and adviser to the Legislature and Governor: 

1 . It shall require the governing boards of '.he segments of public postsecondary education to develop and 
submit to the commission institutional and systemwide long-range plans in a form determined by the 
commission after consultation with the segments. 

2. It shall prepare a five*year state plan for postsecondary education which shall integrate the planning 
efforts of the public segments and other pertinent plans. The commission shall seek to resolve con* 
fjicts or inconsistencies among segmental plans in consultation with the segments. If such consulta- 
ti Jns are unsuccessful the commission shall report the unresolved issues to the Legislature with rec- 
ommendations for resolution. In developing such plan, the commission shall consider at least the fol* 
lowing factors: (a) the need for and location of new facilities, (b) the range and kinds of programs 
appropriate to each institution or system, (c) the budgetary priorities of the institutions and systems 
of postsecondary education, (d) the impact of various types and levels of student charges on students 
and on postsecondary educational programs and institutions, (e) appropriate levels of state*funded 
student financial aid, (f) access and admission of students to postsecondary education* <g) the edu- 
cational programs and resources of {.rivate postsecondary institutions, and (h) the provisions of this 
division differentiating the functions of the public systems of higher education. 

3. It shall update the state plan annually. 

4. It shall participate in appropriate stages of the executive and legislative budget processes as request- 
ed by the executive and legislative branches and shall advise the executive and legislative branches 
as to whether segmental programmatic budgetary requests are compatible with the state plan. It is 
not intended chat the commission hold independent budget hearings. 

5. It shall advise the Legislature and Gk>vernor regarding the need for and location of new institutions 
and campuses of public higher education. 

6. It shall review proposals by the public segments for new programs and make recommendations re- 
garding such proposals to the Legislature and the Governor. 

7. It shall, in consultation with the public segments, establish a schedule for segmental review of selec- 
ted educational programs, evaluate the program review processes of the segments, and report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Governor and the Legislature. 

8. It shall serve as a stimulus to the segments and institutions of postsecondary education by projecting 
and identifying societal and educational needs and encouraging adaptability to cha.ige. 

9. It shall develop and submit plans to the Legislature and the Governor for the funding and administra- 
tion of a program to encourage innovative educational programs by institutions of postsecondary 
education. 
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10. It shall collect or conduct or both collect and conduct studies of projected manpower supply and 
demand, in cooperation with appropriate state agencies, and disseminate the results of such 
studies to institutions of postsecondary education and to the public in order to improve the infor- 
mation base upon which student choices are made. 

11. It shall periodically review and make recommendations concerning the need for and availability 
of postsecondary programs for adult and continuing education. 

12. It shall develop criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of all aspects of postsecondary education. 

13. It shall maintain and update annually an inventory of all ofF-campus programs and facilities for 
education, research, and community service operated by public and private institutions of post- 
secondary education. 

14. It shall act as a clearinghouse for postsecondary education information and as a primary 
source of information for the Legislature, the GSovemor, and other agencies, and develop a 
comprehensive data base insuring comparability of data from diverse sources. 

15. It shall establish criteria for state support of new and existing programs, in consultation with 
the public segments, the 0epartm7nt of Finance, <ind the Joint Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee. 

16. It shall comply with the appropriate provisions of the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 
92-318) as specified in Section 67000. 

17. It shall consider the relationships between academic and occupational and vocational edu- 
cation programs and shall actively encourage the participation of state and local and public 
and prive i persons and agencies with a direct interest in these areas. 
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DISPLAY 2 Supplemental Budget Language Item 6420'OOUOOl (California Po$t$econdary 
Education Commission - Support) 

In order to ensure that State decisions about new postsecondary facilities are consistent with State policy 
on access, equity, and choice and take into account total demand and total resource availability, the State 
hereby directs the California Postsecondary Education Commission, in cooperation with the public and 
private postsecondary segments and in cor\]unction with the appropriate State fiscal agencies, to develop 
recommendations to the legislature and the Governor on policy variables that will influence State coses 
for new facilities through the year 2005. For the purpose of this item, new facilities shall be defined as: 
expansion of individual campuses, construction of new campuses, o£f-campus centers, or other such expan- 
sion to accommodate increased enrollments. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall, by December 1989, develop recommendations 
to the Governor and the Legislature on major policy variables that will shape the costs of new facilities. 
These shall include recommendations on the following: 

1. Educatione^ and fiscal policy variables to be used in selecting locations for new facilities, including an 
analjrsis of the relative costs of accommodating expansion on facilities at new sites relative to expan- 
sion of existing campuses, as well as the costs of expanding access to public postsecondary education. 

2. Educational and fiscal policy variables influencing need for new facilities by age of student and 
academic program type, including when traditional campus facilities are academically required, 
v/hen nontraditional facilities can best meet demands for access and quality, and whether expanded 
access to Instructional computing or other emerging or nontraditional technologies can replace need 
for on-site instructional facilities; 

3. Space and utilization standards for public postsecondary education; 

4. Cost savings possible through use of year-round operations; and 

5. Priorities for construction of new sites by geographic region of the State. 

These criteria shall be developed pursuant to the review by the Commission of enrollment projections for 
public postsecondary education through the year 2005. The review shall include available enrollment pro- 
jections from the Department of Finance and those developed by the public segments. The Commission 
shall convene a facilities planning advisory group, to include representatives from the Department of 
Finance, the University of California, the California State University, the California Community Col- 
leges, the Association for Independent California Colleges and Universities, the Department of Finance 
and the Office of the Legislative Analyst, for the purpose of consultation and advice on these recommen- 
dations. 



Item 6440-001-001 (University of California, Main Support) 

The Regents of the Universitv of California are requested to prepare statewide projections of demand for 
undergraduate and graduate enrollments through the year 2005. These projections shall then become the 
basis for the development of a statewide plan for accommodating enrollment demand through the year 
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2005, including plans for expansion of individual campuses and construction of new campuses, off- 
campus centers, cr other such expansion tc accommodate increased enrollments. These pUns are to be 
submitted by December 1990 to the State Department of Finance and the Legislative Analyst for 
comment and review as well as to the California Postsecondary Education Commission for review and 
comment before being submitted to the Governor and the Legislature. 



Item 66104)01 -001 (California State University, Main Support Budget) 

The Trustees of the California State University are requested to prepare statewide projections of de- 
mand for undergraduate and graduate enrollments through th3 year 2005. These projections shall then 
become the basis for the development of a statewide plan for accommodating enrollment demand 
through the year 2005, including plans for expansion of individual campuses and construction of new 
campuses, off-campus centers or other such expansion to accommodate increased enrollments. These 
plans are to be submitted by December 1990 to the State Department of Finance and the Legislative 
Analyst for comment and review as well as to the California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
review and comment before being submitted to the Governor and the Legislature. 



Item 6870-001 -001 (Community Colleges Board of Governors, Main Support Item) 

The Board of Governors is requested to prepare statewide projections of demand for Community College 
credit and non-credit enrollments through the year 2005. These projections shall then become the basis 
for the devebpment of a statewide plan for accommodating enrollment demand through the year 2005, 
including plans for growth at ' .dividual districts, as well as construction of new centers, campuses, or 
other such expansion to accommodate increased enrollments. These plans are to be submitted by De- 
cember 1990 to the State Department of Finance and the Legislative Analyst for comment and review 
as well as to the California Postsecondary Education Commission for review and comment before being 
submitted to the Governor and the Legislature. 
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A Policy Context for the 
Commission's Planning Priorities 



IN order to establish a policy context within which 
the Commission can identify and evaluate the simi- 
larities and difierences in the planning processes of 
the segments, the following paragraphs outline the 
general uses to which institutional planning can 
and should be put, as well as some of the char^ter- 
istics of effective short- and long-range planning. 
This discussion should not be considered prescrip- 
tive or definitive, however; in fact, to do so would 
run contrary to the fluid and responsive approaches 
necessary for effective planning. Rather, the fol- 
lowing discussion should be viewed as a general ex- 
position of the importance of planning to the ability 
of a segment to set and meet its short- and long- 
range goals. 



Caveats about planning 

Certain dangers are inherent in overreliance on the 
'^plans'* generated by long-range planning activi- 
ties. No matter how effective and comprehensive 
the planning process, the plans it generates will 
(and should) evolve as time goes on, when better 
and more recent information is introduced into the 
process. The essential frame of reference, there- 
fore, is the view that the planning process itself, 
rather than the plans it generates, is the essential 
productof good planning. As Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er said: '^Plans are nothing. Planning is everything." 

While self-evident, one additional factor must be 
carefully considered when examining and making 
judgments about segmental planning efforts: The 
segments differ dramatically with regard tc size, 
clientele, and institutional mission (Appendix B). 
These differences in size and mission may appro- 
priately manifest themselves in substantial dispar- 
ities in the specific planning approaches pursued by 
the segments. 

For example, it may be that the management 
complexities associated with administering the 70- 
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district, 107-campus Community College system re- 
quire a somewhat more centralized planning ap« 
proach than is necessary in the nine-campus Uni- 
versity of California system. These differences 
must be recognized by State-level policymakers, 
and in some cases encouraged. 

As noted earlier, uniformity of approach in plan- 
ning is not nearly so important as ensuring that 
each segment possesses an adequate planning capa- 
city that is structured to address and articulate the 
unique needs and goals of that system. As a result 
of these fundamental differences, the Commission 
must be careful in its analysis to avoid the trap of 
making comparisons of planning processes across 
segmental lines that may not be appropriate or 
useful. 



Commonalities of planning 

With these caveats firmly in mind, the Commission 
still believes that adequate and effective planning 
capacities are central to the ability of all the seg- 
ments to perform a wide variety of management 
functions, including the capacity to effectively ar- 
ticulate current and future needs. For this to occur, 
and regardless of the specific structure employed to 
achieve it, planning must take place on several 
institutional levels, and the information gleaned 
from planning should be utilized in a variety of 
ways to support and augment numerous aspects of 
institutional management. 

Starting from this premise, several commonalities 
become evident when examining successful institu- 
tional planning efforts. These similarities are not 
specific prescriptions on how to plan, but rather 
represent the general features of a planning process 
that serve to encourage and reinforce the sort of 
integrated, multidimensional perspective toward 
planning mentioned above: 



1. Projection of future trends 

In its simplest form, plamfiing is aa effective tool for 
establishing quantitative estimates of a variety of 
important factors such as f*^ture enrollments, fu- 
ture physical plant needs, personnel trends, and the 
like. This sort of institutional research is central to 
the planning process, not only because ol the value 
of the information it generates, but often because of 
the iterative process employed to determine which 
questions should be asked. 

The Commission examines this portion of the seg- 
ments' planning activities to ensure that the seg- 
mental projections being conducted are reasonable 
and, where appropriate, comparable between seg- 
ments. 

2. Establishment and evcUuation 

of program and institution-wide goals 

le merging of departmental and institutional 
academic objectives with quantitative trend data 
allows those involved in planning to establish re- 
alistic and attainable goals and o^'ectives. In this 
dimension of planning, the process of goal-setting 
operates on a broad conceptual level, distinct from 
the specific strategies designed to accomplish the 
goals. 

The Commission examines this aspect of the seg- 
ments' planning processes to ensure that an ap- 
propriate linkage exists to integrate mcgor state- 
wide educational goals (e.g., accommodation of eli- 
gible applicants, achievement of educational equity 
goals, maintenance of educational excellence, etc.) 
into the goal setting processes of both individual 
departments and entire institutions. Conversely, 
this examination will also review and comment on 
the extent to which institutional goal-setting rec- 
ognizes and supports the unique local objectives of 
individual campuses and departments. 

3. Institutional assessment 
in relation to goals 

It is difiicult, if not impossible to plan for the future 
if an institution uoes not know where it is in the 
present. Planning is therefore an important mech- 
anism not only for assessing future needs and 
articulating future plans but also for evaluating 



and defining where an institution currently stands. 
Planning can and should be viewed as an important 
mechanism through which institutions can Inte- 
grate a systematic assessment of current needs and 
priorities with State and institutional policy direc- 
tions for the future. 

Similar to Item 2, the Commission examines this 
aspect of institutional planning in order to deter- 
mine the extent to which program review and in- 
stitutional assessment is being informed and guid- 
ed by the broad educational goals and objectives 
operating at the systemwide and statewide levels, 
while at the same time preserving the degree of 
local autonomy and discretion necessary to ensure 
that individual programs and campuses are cogni- 
zant of, responsive to, and supported in addressing 
the unique circumstances in which they find them- 
selves. 



4. Assessment and articulation 

of present and future resource needs 

It is the Commission's view that the most effective 
planning processes create a vital analytic hase on 
which the program and resource needs of individ- 
ual departments and entire institutions can be 
grounded. The justification for present program 
and resource needs is sounder and more persuasive 
when placed in a context, not only of what is nec- 
essary to provide current levels of service, but also 
of what is required in the present to ensure that the 
department or institution is where decisionmakers 
want them to be rt some point in the future. In ad- 
dition, effective planning allows institutions to pro- 
vide '^advance warning" to decisionmakers about 
likely future resource requirements, enhancing the 
credibility of proposals when they are made and 
hence, increasing the likelihood of their eventual 
adoption. 

In this area, the Commission examines the plan- 
ning efforts of the segments to determine the extent 
to which both the short- and loag-range resource 
needs of the segments are integrated and justified 
as a means of achieving clearly articulated long- 
range institutional and statewide goals. Accommo- 
dating projected enrollments, increasing student 
retention, achieving educational equity, and im- 
proving educational quality are examples of broad 
institutional goals which can and should be directly 
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incorporated into short- and long-range assess- 
ments of the resource needs of the segments. 

5. Strategy setting 

EiTective institutional planning often comprises 
the crucial link between broadly stated academic 
and other institutional goals and the development 
of specific strategies needed to achieve them. 
Strategy setting can also serve as the setting in 
which departments and institutions plan on how to 
narrow the gap between program and institutional 
goals and the resources required to achieve them. 
In this context, the planning process also serves as 
the hub around which the different program and 
administrative components of an institution (facul- 
ty, finance, facility planning, etc.) come together to 
ensure that the translation of goals into strategies 
occurs in an integrated environment, with all rele- 
vant operational and administrative units playing 
important roles. 

The Commission examines this aspect of institu- 
tional planning in order to assess the extent to 
which the development of specific program and 
institutional strategies is linked to broad program, 
institutional, and statewide goals of the kind out- 
lined previously. Further, the staff will attempt to 
assess the extent to which the process of strategy 
setting involves the wide variety of campus and 
systemwide constituencies necessary to ensure that 
a broad-based, institutionwide perspective is 
brought to bear on this critical phase of the plan- 
ning process. 

6. Planning a$ an integrated management tool 

Through integration of planning with ongoing pro- 
gram review and evaluation and the short-term 
budgetary and management processes of an institu- 
tion, long-range planning is informed by the latesi. 
assessment of the status of the institution, and the 
evaluative and short-term management processes 
are informed by a better understanding of the long- 
range goals of the institution. The integr ated plan- 
ning approach also helps ensure that the planners 
are aware, as soon as possible, of any deviations in 
projected enrollment, budgetary, and personnel 
trends. 



This aspect of the Commission's analysis focuses on 
the level of integration achieved in the segments' 
individual planning processes, with special empha- 
sis placed on documenting the extent to which 
statewide planning is informed by the local circum- 
stances of individual departm'^nts an ' campuses, 
and the extent to which local departmental and in- 
stitutional planning is informed by broad system- 
wide and statewide goals of the type outlined above. 

7. State-level influences on 

institutional planning activities 

While the external influences brought to bear on 
institutions by the State Legislature, the Governor, 
and various State agencies are not part of the plan- 
ning processes of the segments per se, they stand as 
a stark reminder that institutional planning is not 
conducted in a vacuum. With this in mind, the Com- 
mission's examination of the planning activities of 
the segments is proceeding alongside of a careful 
assessment of the statutes, policies, practices, and 
traditions imposed at the statewide level that may 
have positive or detrimental effects on the planning 
processes of the segments. 

In this area, the Commission seeks to identify any 
ofiicial or unofficial constraints on segmental be- 
havior, imposed at the statewide level, which serve 
to compel or encourage institutional activity which 
is inconsistent with either efiTective planning or the 
achievement of broadly accepted educational goals. 
For example, if some aspect of the State budget 
process creates disincentives for a segment to con- 
duct long-range fiscal planning, the staff would 
hope to identify those factors in this portion of its 
analysis. 



Summary 

From the Commission's view, it is not essential, 
and maybe not even possible, for all three segments 
to undertake planning for all the purposes pre- 
viously outlined. But as the Commission examines 
the specific enrollment and facilities planning proc- 
esses of the segments, it assumes that, especially in 
an era of growth, the segments should have a 



roughly equivalent capacity, or at least the choice and the State's educational policymakers out of 

to have the capacity, to perform integrated plan- important insights into the possible options for Cal- 

ning in a manner similar to that described above. ifornia postsecondary education in the twenty-first 

To do any less would be to cheat both the segments century. 
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Population Projections 



THE crucial building block for almost all enroll- 
ment projections conducted in California is State 
population estimates. Since almost all aspects of 
institutional planning eventually rely to some de- 
gree on projections of future enrollments, it is es- 
sential that the Commission and segments have a 
high level of understanding and confidence in the 
population estimates on which those enrollment 
projections are based. 



California's population projecting unit 

Section 13073.5 of the Government Code declares 
that: 

(1) population size and distribution patterns 
in California exert a major influence on the 
physical, social, and economic structure of the 
state and on the quality of the environment 
generally; (2) sound and current data and 
methods to estimate population trends are 
necessary to enable state, regional, and local 
agencies to plan and function properly; and 
(3) there is a critical need for a proper study of 
the implications of present and future popula- 
tion trends in order that state, regional, and 
local agencies might develop or reexamine 
policies and actions based thereon. 

The Legislature has charged the Demographic Re- 
search Unit within the Department of Finance to 
nil these needs as the State's single official demo- 
graphic agency. Under Section 13073 of the Gov- 
ernment Code, the Unit is to provide adequate 
demographic data to aid elective State and local 
planning and policymaking and to serve all levels 
of government and the private sector as the cen- 
tralized source of demographic data. Thus the Unit 
is named as the primary State government liaison 
with the U.S. Bureau of the Census in the ac- 
quisition and distribution of census data and re- 
lated documentation to State agencies, in addition 
to its many other duties. 
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Appendix C describes the methodology employed by 
the Unit to prepare its statewide population esti- 
mates. 



Population projections through 2020 

The most recent population projections released by 
the Deuiographic Research Unit reconfirm that the 
watchwords for California's changing population 
are diversity and growth. The State is continuing 
its already well-documented march toward be- 
coming the first mainland state with no ethnic/ra- 
cial majority population. Already, Black, Hispanic, 
and Asian/Pacific children combined comprise the 
majority of the State's school students from kinder- 
garten through eighth grade. The State is on a 
threshold of a time (currently projected to occur in 
the year 2003) when no nthnic subgroup will con- 
stitute more than 50 percent of the population - 
quite literally a time when there will no longer be 
any "minority" or "magority" groups. 

Display 3 on pag(> 12 indicates the extent of pro- 
jected change in the ethnic composition of the 
population for the 50 years between 1970 and 2020. 
As indicated by the population projections, long- 
range planning in California today involves much 
more than simply anticipating additional numbers 
of students; it involves planning for a dramatically 
more diverse and, in many ways, entirely new stu- 
dent clientele. 

In terms of total population over the next 20 years, 
California will continue to grow at a remarkable 
pace - more than twice the national rate, to be 
speciHc. No other state in the nation will have 
these challenges and opportunities. Between now 
and 2005, California's population will grow by al- 
most 25 percent - representing almost 7 million ad- 
ditional people. This means almost 1,000 addi- 
tional people per day for the foreseeable future. 

This growth will continue beyond 2005; in fact, it 
appears that in the 40 years between 1980 and 
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2020, California will grow by roughly as many peo- 
ple as it did during the years 1940 and 1980. Dis- 
play 4 outlines the Unit's statewide population 
estimates, by ethnicity, through the year 2005. 

While planners may have minor disagreements 
over the amotmt and type of enrollment growth im- 



plied by these changes in California's population, 
there is no disagreement over the bottom line: In 
the twenty-first centxiry, more rather than fewer 
Califomians will require advanced educational op- 
portunities. From the population numbers alone, 
that is a near demographic certainty. 



DISPLAY 4 Projected Total State Population by Race/Ethnic Group, 1985-2020 



Year 


Asian/Other 


Black 


Hisoanic 


White 


Total* 


1985 


2.2?.8,100 


1,984,100 


5,844,900 


16,308,000 


26,365,100 


1990 


2,799,200 


2,157,000 


7,099,100 


16,715,900 


28,771,200 


1995 


3,324,400 


2,301,300 


8,368,000 


16,962,000 


30,955,700 


2000 


3,805,300 


2.424,300 


9,664,800 


16,958,100 


32,852,600 


2005 


4,255,000 


2,545,900 


10,985,700 


16,759,800 


34,546,300 


2010 


4,713,600 


2,683,100 


12,343,500 


16,537,300 


36,277,400 


2015 


5,176,200 


2,824,300 


13,672,800 


16,331,000 


38,004,300 


2020 


5.615,200 


2.962,500 


14,948,300 


16,092,500 


39,618,500 



*Sum of race/ethnic groups do not add to Total due to independent rounding. 
Source: Demographic Research Unit, State Department of Finance. 
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Long-Range Enrollment Projections 



Background 

Enrollment projections in California postsecondary 
education represent the essential foundations for 
annual operating and capital outlay budgets, facil- 
ities planning, academic planning, personnel re- 
cniitment, admissions policies, and nearly every 
other facst of the management and administration 
of higher education. 

• Projected enrollments, in terms of average daily 
attendance, weekly student contact hours, full- 
time equivalents, and headcount are the basic 
building blocks in the budget formulas that drive 
the preparation of the annuaf operating budgets 
at the segmental, district, and campus levels. 

• In the context of long-range planning, enroll- 
ment projections represent the single most im- 
portant factor in determining the need for new 
facilities, and in some cases, entirely new cam- 
puses. Very literally, the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars can swing on the ac- 
ciu*acy of enrollment projections. 

It is essential, therefore, that policymakers rec- 
ognize the limitations inherent in projecting long- 
range enrollments, and at the same time do all they 
can to ensure that these estimates are calculated 
with extreme care and with professional judgment. 

Three entities are currently involved in producing 
enrollment projections for California's public post- 
secondary education segments - (1) the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit of the State Department of 
Finance, (2) the University of California, and (3) 
the California State Universit> . The Chancellor's 
Office of the California Community Colleges cur- 
rently does not prepare enrollment projections for 
that segment and thus it relies exclusively on oili- 
cial estimates from the Demographic Research 
Unit for capital outlay planning. 

The Demographic Research Unit prepares enroll- 
ment projections for the University of California 
and the California State University, but its projec- 
tions are advisory to these two segments and serve 



as a check on the projections they prepare and uti- 
lize for their own planning purposes. (Appendix D 
presents a detailed description of the Unit's method 
for projecting their enrollments.) 



Recent projections 

Based on the projections currently being used by 
the segments for long-range planning purposes, in- 
dications are thai enrollments for all of public edu- 
cation will grow through 2005 by approximately 31 
percent, with the California Community Colleges 
and the University of California growing by 30 
percent and 44 percent, respectively, and the State 
University by 54 percent. 

Within these totals, the State University projects 
that its undergraduate population will grow at a 
substantially faster rate than its graduate enroll- 
ment (66 percent to 7 percent), while just the oppo- 
site is true for the University of California, which 
projects that its undergraduate enrollment will 
grow by 34 percent while its graduate enrollment 
will increase by 80 percent (Display 5). 

It should be noted that the State University's long- 
range enrollment projections are preliminary esti- 
mates generated in the very early stages of its ow.i 
long-range planning process. The substantial in- 
creases in these projections, as compared to pre- 
vious Demographic Research Unit and State Urd- 
versity estimates, can be attributed to the fact that 
they incorporate optimistic assumptions on prog- 
ress in providing access to historically underrep- 
resented students. Specifically, the State Univer- 
sity's projections assume that by 2005 the partici 
pation rates for Black and Hispanic students will 
equal those of their white counterparts. These pro- 
jections were prepared by the Office of the Chan- 
cellor and precede a request to the campuses to out- 
line the extent to which they can individually 
accommodate growth through the year 2005. As a 
result of the preliminary and ongoing nature of the 
State University's planning process, it is likely that 
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DISPLAYS Projected Enrollment Growth in California Public Education, 1988-2005 



California Community Colleges Total 

California State University Undergraduates 
California State University Graduate and Postbaccalaureate 
California State University Total 

University of California Undergraduates 
University of California Graduate and Professional 
University of California Total* 

K-12 Total 

Total Growth in Public Postsecondary Education 
Total Growth in Public Education 

^Excludes Univeraity of California Health Science Enrollments. 

Source: E^ojections for the California Community Colleges and K-12 from the Demographic Research Unit, Sute Department of Finance. 
University of California projections from the Uni^^ersity, and California State University projections from CSU. 







Percentage 


1988 


2005 


Growth 


1,321,007 


1,714,000 


30% 


280 800 


465 500 


66% 


70,900 


75,800 


7% 


QRi inn 






117,809 


158,425 


34% 


25,851 


46,431 


80% 


142,070 


204,856 


44% 


4,509,504 


5,979,000 


33% 


1,814,777 


2,460,156 


36% 


6,324,281 


8,439,156 


33% 



these enrollment projections will undergo revision 
over time, as a result of refinements in the projec- 
tion model and discussions with the campuses. So 
long as policymakers have a clear understanding of 
where demographic influences stop and where pol- 
icy objectives begin, this projection approach is en- 
tirely consistent with the notion that the segments' 
planning figures should reflect more than just 
trend data, but should also incorporate the effects of 
achieving institutional goals to which the State 
and the segments are committed. A more detailed 
description of the methodology employed in these 
projections can be found in Appendix E. 

It should also be noted that the University's grad- 
uate enrollment estimates are not, and never have 
been, driven b> demographic trends. Rather, they 
flow from a variety of policy considerations, such as 
the need to replenish the faculty ranks and the 
need to maintain an appropriate graduate-under- 
graduate student balance on campuses. 

With respect to growth in the public school system, 
the numbers are just as dramatic. Between 1988 
and 2005, that system will likely add more than 1.4 



million new students, representing growth of 33 
percent. Compared to projected State population 
growth of 24 percent, it is clear that quality im- 
provement will not be the only issue on the reform 
agenda for the schools, but that accommodation of 
substantially higher enrollments will also be a ma- 
jor factor driving their resource needs. 



Demographic base 

All three producers of enrollment projections uti- 
lize either directly or indirectly the baseline popu- 
lation projections prepared by the Demographic Re- 
search Cnit discussed in Part Three. The Unit it- 
self relies on the most recent population projections 
for California, stratified by age, sex, and county: 
the University of California utilizes the Unit's pro< 
jections of K-12 enrollments (which flow directly 
from the population projections); and the California 
State University (for its long-range projections) 
employs the Unit's projections of statewide popu- 
lation, stratifled by age, sex, and county of origin. 
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The Unit updates its K-12 projections annually, 
based on the results of the Department of Educa- 
tion's annual census of schools. (Appendix F pre- 
sents a detailed discussion of the K-12 enrollment 
projection methodology.) 



Enrollment projection methodologies 

Display 6 ofTers a summary comparison of the en- 
rollment projection methodologies of the segments 
and the Unit. As can be seen, the Demographic Re- 



search Unit and the California State University 
both produce their university-level enrollment pro- 
jections by applying observed and/or projected par- 
ticipation rates of specific categories of students 
(age, sex, and county of origin), to projected popula- 
tion estimates in those categories developed by the 
Unit. 

The University of California applies anticipated 
participation rates of California high school stu- 
dents to estimates of future high school enrollment 
to project entering freshmen. It then applies antic- 
ipated continuation rates to the previous year's en- 



DISPLAY6 Enrollment Projection Methodologies of the Segments and the Department of Finance 



ELrollment 
Fot scastara 


Demographic 
Base 


End-Year 


Campus 
Specific 


Methodology 


Additional 
Variables 


University 
of California 


DRU K-12 
Enrollment 
Projections 
(From SDC 
K-12 Census) 


2005 


Yes 


Applies observed 
and projected 
enrollment rates 
to DRU estimates 
of high school stu- 
dents and their 
expected continu- 
ation rates to last 
year's enrollment. 


Yes (ethnic 
change, latent 
demand, and 
others) 


The California 
State University 


DRU Population 
Estimates (By 
age, sex, and 
county of origin) 


2005 


No 


Applies observed 
and projected 
enrollment rates 
for specific catego- 


Yes (ethnic 
change) 



ries of students to 
projected population 
in those categories, 
as estimated by DRU. 



Demographic 
Research Unit, 
California 
State 

Department 
olf Finance 



DRU Population 
Estimates (By 
age, sex, and 
county of origin) 



UC: 1996 
2010* 

CSU: 1996 
2010* 

CCC: 1996 



UC: No Applies observed en- 
CSU- No rollment rates for 
CCC. By specific categories of 
District students to projected 
population in those 
categories, as estimated 
by DRU. 



No* 



^Extended forecasts. 

**These forecasters are currently in the process of reviewing and revising their methodologies to accommodate consideration 
of additional variables. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



roUment estimates to generate its base demograph- 
ic projection. 

In addition, the University's model allows, among 
other factors, the addition of explicit assumptions 
concerning ethnic change and latent demand to the 
base demographic projection. Since the capacity to 
incorporate different assumptions allows numerous 
variations on the same basic model, the University 
has usually presented its enrollment projections as 
a range of potential enrollment levels. 

Community college enrollment estimates for cap- 
ital outlay purposes are projected by the Unit 
through use of an age/sex participation rate model 
that utilizes historical and projected county popula- 



tions by age and sex, and community college enroll- 
ment data by age, sex, and enrollment category. 
The population base for each community college dis- 
trict is the county or counties in which it is geo- 
graphically located, minus any population present 
in military barracks or State institutions and full- 
time students in local four-year colleges. (Appen- 
dix G contains a more specific description of this 
methodology.) 

The Unit also prepares statewide adult population 
estimates that are used to calculate annual budget 
allocations for the community colleges, but neither 
the Unit nor the community colleges prepare en- 
rollment estimates that can be used for short-term 
"next year" enrollment planning 
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Segmental Enrollment Planning 



California Community Colleges 

There is general agreement that the current enroll- 
ment planning and annual budgeting mechanism 
for the California Community Colleges is inade- 
quate and in need of substantial change. In fact, 
recently enacted reform legislation (Assembly Bill 
1725, Vasconcellos) and the voter-approved Propo- 
sition 98, have set the stage for the community 
colleges to undergo dramatic reform in the way 
their annual needs are calculated for budgeting 
purposes. While it is too early to comment on the 
pace and form in which these reforms will proceed, 
it is likely that the next five years will see a major 
transition by the community colleges away from 
the enrollment planning and budgeting process de- 
scribed here. 

The community colleges' annual budget appropri- 
ations, like those of the University and State Uni- 
versity» are largely enrollment driven. However, 
the manner in which the colleges' enrollments are 
projected and defined is dramatically different than 
that found in either of the universities. To begin, 
annual enrollments in the community colleges are 
measured and budgeted in average daily atten- 
dance (ADA) - the same enrollment measuring unit 
used in the public school system. Average daily at- 
tendance in the community colleges is measured by 
a statutory formula in which 478 hours of actual 
class attendance or '*seat time" equals one ADA. 
This 478-hour figure is derived by taking 525 hours 
- a figure equal to one student taking a full class 
load for one year - and multiplying by an "absence 
factor" of .911, or the percentage of students who 
are generally absent each day. 

For budgeting purposes only, the Demographic Re- 
search Unit annually conducts a statutorily defined 
estimate of percentage movement in the statewide 
adult population. (Appendix H offers a more de- 
tailed discussion on how the Unit estimates these 
population changes.) The annual estimated per- 
centage change in adult population is then applied 
strictly as a budgeting formula to calculate the an- 
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nual change in the community colleges' fundable 
enrollments for the entire system. For example, 
and discounting acijustments for inflation, if the 
Unit projects a 2 percent increase in statewide 
adult population for the next year, that translates 
for budgeting purposes into a projected 2 percent 
increase in fundable average daily attendance for 
the entire community college system. 

This process is described in greater detail in Part 
Six below on the State budget, but it should be 
noted here that this approach to projecting budget- 
ary needs does not allow "^enrollment planning" in 
the normal sense of the term. Its most obvious 
shortcoming is that a shift in district adult popula- 
tion may or may not correspond to shifts in the size 
of the primary college-going age cohorts. In fact, in 
cases where growth in the primary college-going 
cohorts have outstripped growth in adult popula- 
tion as a whole, it is likely that ADA-based budget- 
ing has had the effect of underfunding enrollment 
demand to such a degree that the enrollment in 
some districts, at least in high-cost programs, has 
been capped contrary to the intent of the Master 
Plan. As a result, this approach to annual budget- 
ing in the community colleges has come under in- 
creasing criticism in recent years, resulting in the 
reform efforts mentioned above. 



The California State University 

The enrollment projections currently utilized for 
enrollment planning in the California State Uni- 
versity are distinct and separate from the long- 
range projections discussed in Part 4, although we 
expect that as the State University moves further 
along in its long-range planning efforts, the cam- 
pus enrollment allocations (and the projections 
driving them) will more fully integrate the infor- 
mation and assumptions developed from the newer 
projections. 
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Initial five-year campus enrollment allocations for 
academic planning, capital outlay planning, and 
the annual support budget of the California State 
University are developed based on systemwide en- 
rollment projections generated by recent campus 
experience and the State University's enrollment 
projection model, known as the California Higher 
Education Enrollment Projection model or CHEEP. 
(Appendix I contains a methodolo^^ical description 
of this model.) 

These proposed allocations are reviewed in the 
Office of the Chancellor by the Enrollment Plan- 
ning Council before being sent to the campuses. 
This council is chaired by the vice chancellor for 
academic affairs and includes the vice chancellors 
for business affairs, faculty and staff relations, and 
university affairs plus representatives from aca- 
demic affairs, resources, analytic studies, budget 
planning and administration, and physical plan- 



ning and development divisions of the office. This 
composition of the council aims to insure that the 
enrollment allocation process receives a thorough 
high-level review by all of the appropriate divi- 
sions. 

The proposed allocations are distributed to the 
campuses in February. (Display 7 below provides a 
timeline for the entire enrollment projection^ud- 
get development process.) The campuses, using 
their own enrollment projection and planning tech- 
niques independent of the CHEEP model, may pro- 
pose alternative enrollment allocations for the 
same five-year projection period. 

Differences in the proposed allocations become the 
basis for discussions between the individual cam- 
puses and the Office of the Chancellor. The system- 
wide total enrollment projection is an overall con- 
straint on this process. Although individual cam- 



DISPLAY 7 Timeline for the California State University's Annual Enrollment Planning Process, 
1989-90 through 1993-94 
QSlffit ActiviUes 

January 1988 Releaseof the Governor's Budget for 1988-89 (approximately January 10). 

February 1988 The Chancellor releases proposed campus enrollment allocations for the five-year 
planning period 1989-90 through 1993-94 These allocations use the "proposed bud- 
geted enrollments'* contained in the 1988-89 Governor's Budget as a starting point. 

Campuses enter negotiations with the Office of the Chancellor on their five-year en- 
rollment allocation. Final revisions are decided by April. The resultant final en- 
rollment allocation for 1989-90 becomes the official enrollment projection used for 
1989- 90 budget preparations. 

Final Budget for 1988-89 is approved. 

The Trustees adopt their Capital Outlay Budget for 1989-90 through 1993-94 based 
upon the final enrollment allocations. 

The Trustees adopt their 1989-90 Support Budget based upon the final enrollment 
allocations for 1989-90. 



March-April 1988 



June-July 1988 
September 1988 

October 1988 

October-November 
1988 



Academic year 1988-89 begins. FaP \ ^88 student registration is completed. After clo- 
sure of the Fall Enrollment Census, the system updates its estimates for the current 
1988-89 academic year and the 1989-90 budget cycle. If necessary,these revised es- 
timates for the current academic year become the basis for discussion with the De- 
partment of Finance on mid-year budget adjustments. The budget for 1989-90 may 
also be amended if the revised enrollment estimates for that year warrant.) 

January 1989 Release of the Governor's Budget for 1989-90 (approximately January 10). 



Source: Office of the Chancellor, The California State University. 



pus enrollments may be negotiated up or down, the 
total of all negotiations does not deviate substan- 
tially from the projected system total. The partic- 
ular situations and planning objectives of the in- 
dividual campuses must be balanced with the need 
to allocate the systemwide enrollment projection 
among the 19 campuses. Campuses have substan- 
tial influence, but not complete control, in deter- 
mining enrollment allocations for budget purposes. 
The final allocations are agreed on by both the cam- 
pus and the Chancellor. 

The end result of the negotiation process is the en- 
rollment allocations that are adopted as State Uni- 
versity policy. The enrollment allocation for the 
next budget year becomes the official projection for 
developing the support budget, and the five-year 
allocations become the ofiicial figures used for aca- 
demic planning and developing the capital outlay 
budget. 

Allocations for the five-year projection period are 
updated annually as one of the first steps in the 
budget development process. The updates reflect 
the most recent enrollment experience in the 
system. (Display 8 shows the most recent campus 
enrollment allocations available for the system.) 



University of California 

Enrollment planning at the University of Cali- 
fornia is an intensive effort betwsen the Office of 
the President, which monitors Universitywide in- 
terests, and the campuses, which establish academ- 
ic priorities. The distinguishing characteristic of 
University enrollment planning is its decentralized 
nature, coupled with extensive discussion between 
the campuses and the Office of the President, and 
frequent and regular updating and revisions result- 
ing from a continuous process of review of actual 
enrollment experience and demographic expecta- 
tions. 

Two separate but related processes govern enroll- 
ment planning in the University: 

• One sets enrollment goals for the long range, 
usually 15 or more years into the future, and is 
part of the process of long-range academic and 
facilities planning. 



• The other provides **next-year" enrollment esti- 
mates within the context of the long-range plan 
and is used for annual budgeting. 

Since the University's long-range plan provides the 
essential guideposts for annual planning, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs describe the long-range process 
first. 

Long-range enrollment planning 

Principal respon.<tibility for long-range enrollment 
planning rests with the campuses. Each campus is 
presently in the midst of studying the feasibility of 
accommodating long-range growth to the year 
2005-06. The current effort is intended to update 
and extend the exploratory planning study present- 
ed to the Regents in October 1986, which projected 
growth to the year 2000-01. The principal focus of 
that study, as requested by the Legislature, was on 
graduate enrollment growth. The graduate enroll- 
ment study provided a detailed analysis of Univer- 
sity graduate plans to that point, an in-depth look 
at University graduate enrollment planning, and a 
set of eight planning principles to guide future de- 
velopment of planned graduate enrollments. Be- 
cause the University viewed as essential that grad- 
uate enrollments be planned in the context of un- 
dergraduate enrollment growth, the earlier study 
included an undergraduate enrollment study to the 
year 2000-01. 

In carrying out the study, individual campuses 
pursued a wide variety of approaches and took into 
consideration a variety of factors, many of which 
were unique to their individual circumstances, 
including: 

1 . Local and regional demographic trends; 

2. Local and regional economic conditions and 
forecasts; and 

3. Individual campus assumptions on recruitment, 
retention, affirmative action progress, addition 
of new academic programs, and completion of 
planned capital projects. 

Upon receipt of the campus' individual enrollment 
estimates, the Office of the President considered 
each proposal on its own merits and comnared it 
with campus and systemwide enrollment forecasts 
generated through demographic projections pre- 
pared by the office. Upon further consultation with 
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DISPLAY 8 The California State University AUocaUd Annual Full-Time Equivalent Students 
1988-89 to 1993-94' 





Budfet 










Tar tret 


Years^ 


CamDUB 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


Bakersfield 


3,250 


3,425 


3,500 


3,600 


3,500 


3,500 


3,500 


Chico 


13,300 


13,500 


13,600 


13,700 


13,700 


13,700 


13,600 


Dominguez Hills 


5,200 


5,725 


5,725 


5,725 


5,725 


5,725 


5,725 


Fresno 


14,400 


14,800 


i5,000 


15,100 


15,100 


15,100 


15,000 


Fullerton^ 


16,500 


17,100 


17,4^0 


17,600 


17,700 


17,800 


17,900 


Hayward 


8,750 


8,850 


9,050 


9,150 


9,150 


9,050 


9,050 


Humboldt 


5,500 


5,535 


5,5.40 


5,540 


5,540 


5,440 


5,340 


Long Beach 


23,200 


23,600 


23,600 


23,600 


23.600 


23.600 


23,600 


Los Angeles 


13,300 


13,500 


13,500 


13,600 


13,600 


13.500 


13,500 


Northridge 


20,600 


20,850 


21,000 


21,100 


21,200 


21.300 


21,400 


Pomona 


13,900 


14,200 


14,600 


15,000 


15,200 


15,300 


15,300 


Sacramento 


17,950 


18,250 


18,550 


18,950 


19,300 


19,550 


19,550 


San Bernardino 


5,900 


6,400 


6,550 


6,900 


7,200 


7,400 


7,500 


oan Diego 


25,800 


26,100 


AAA 

26,300 


26,300 


26,600 


27,000 


27,100 


San Francisco 


18,400 


18,700 


18,800 


18,900 


18,800 


18,750 


18,700 


San Jose 


19,100 


19,600 


19,600 


19,600 


19,600 


19,400 


19,300 


San Luis Obispo 


14,300 


14,300 


14,300 


14,700 


15,100 


15,100 


15,100 


Sonoma 


4,450 


4,500 


4,500 


4,500 


4,500 


4,450 


4,400 


Stanislaus 


3,550 


3,700 


3,750 


3,800 


3,850 


3,900 


3,900 


System Totals 


247,350 


252,635 


254,865 


257,365 


258,965 


259,565 


259,465 



1 . Based upon the projections of enrollment prepared by the SUte Department of Finance, Demographic Research Unit 

2. The target year 1992-93 isfor projects previously funded for working drawings and the target year for new starts is 1993-94. 

3. Includes full-time-equivalent enrollment for South County Off-Campus Center. 

4. Includes full-time-equivalent enrollment for Imperial Valley Campus, Calexico, and North County OfT-Campus Center. 
Source: The California SUte University Capital Outlay Program 1988-89. 



the campuses, resulting in some cases in changes to 
campus estimates, the office finalized a long-range 
enrollment plan and forwarded it to the campuses 
and the Academic Senate for review and comment. 
These campus plans are currently undergoing sub- 
stantial review and revision, as will be discussed 
below. 

The University's current study of long-range plan- 
ning to the year 2005-06 began when the Office of 
the President requested from the campuses detailed 
undergraduate, graduate, and health sciences aca- 
demic enrollment proposals for the period 1988-89 



to 2005-06. The campuses submitted their propo- 
sals to lh<i Office of the President in March, 1988. 
Campuses prepared their proposals to the year 
2005-06 in light of their desired academic configur- 
ation and the ultimate size to which they hoped to 
grow. Campuses also submitted proposed postbac- 
calaureate teaching credential enrollments and 
proposed graduate enrollments by the 11 disciplin- 
ary categories used in the previous graduate enroll- 
ment study. Criteria for reviewing graduate en- 
rollment proposals included need for research, fu- 
ture demands for highly trained people (especially 
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future faculty), various enrollment and program- 
matic balance issues, affirmative action, selectivity 
and program quality, and financial support. 

In the feasibility stages of the current long-range 
planning eFort, the University has assumed that 
resources v il be sufficient to construct the neces- 
sary build' and hire the necessary faculty and 
staff to accommodate growth. 

Undergraduate enrollment estimates: A major 
resource for projection of long-range undergraduate 
enrollment demand is the University's long-range 
demographic potential model. This model uses a 
standard cohort progression or survival methodol- 
ogy, which introduces new students at several lev- 
els (e.g., freshman, sophomore, etc.), the number 
varying according to a range of assumptions, and 
moves them forward according to currently ob- 
served rates. The projections of K-12 enrollments 
developed by the State Department of Finance's 
Demographic Research Unit provide the demo- 
graphic base for projecting new University stu- 
dents. Specifically, the model uses projected num- 
bers of public and private school tenth graders 
because these afford a demographic base that is less 
susceptible than numbers of high school graduates 
to fluctuations in the dropout rate. The model's 
basic rates are derived from observed numbers of 
new University enrollments and of corresponding 
tenth grade students an appropriate number of 
years earlier. The University extends the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit's tenth-grade enrollment 
projections forward an additional seven years using 
the Unit's lower grade projections and grade 
progression ratios. Although projections become 
less reliable the further into the future they go, the 
University feels that the extension is justified 
because it is based on births that have already oc- 
curred .i v^alifornia and, as a result, it affords a 
look at the general direction of change. 

The University uses the Unit's K-12 projections for 
its model rather than its projections of the popu- 
lation by age for two reasons. First, there is a closer 
correlation between the base and the projected en* 
rollment potential because most new University 
students are recent California high school gradu- 
ates. Second, school data are reported annually to 
the State Department of Education, whereas pro- 
jections of the population by age are based on the 
last national census and are updated only every 
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several years. (It should be noted that the advan- 
tages of using K-12 projections are unique to the 
University, owing to the homogeneous nature of 
the age cohort of its entering freshmen. It is un* 
likely that K-12 projections could serve as an ap- 
propriate demographic Oase for either the State 
University or the community colleges. ) 

Recent participation and continuation rates ap- 
plied to the demographic base generate results that 
are essentially projections of the University's demo- 
graphic pool. The model, however, also allows the 
insertion of various assumptions relating to future 
eia'ollment behavior. For example, the model con- 
tains projections of future proportions of tenth 
graders in the msgor ethnic groups in the State - 
non-Hispanic White, Asian, Bl«ck, and Hispanic - 
developed from ethnic censuses of the public schools 
by grade, which are taken every several years. 
These may be used in cor\]unction with varying as- 
sumptions concerning future participation rates for 
these groups to ascertain the various potential 
effects of ethnic change in the K'12 population on 
future University enrollments. (The University's 
most recent long-range undergraduate enrollment 
estimates are depicted in Display 9 on page 22.) 

Other variations in the University's projections in- 
clude assumptions of latent demand for one or more 
campuses and the level of future participation 
rates. Application of various assumptions that rep- 
resent probable or possible changes in the future 
makes the University's model useful for reviewing 
campus proposals. 

Part of the result of the University's feasibility 
analysis was the long-range projections of demand 
for undergraduate enrollment to the year 2005-06 
presented to the Regents at their October 1988 
meeting. The process used to arrive at the projected 
graduate enrollments is described below. 

Graduate enrollment planning: While the deci- 
sion-making processes are similar, feasibility anal- 
ysis for graduate enrollments at the University dis- 
plays several significant differences from under- 
graduate enrollment projection. F04 example, the 
University has made a historical commitment to 
accept all eligible undergraduate applicants and 
has been funded by the State to do so, whereas 
graduate enrollments are closely manage! and 
funding for ir.cr 'ases is negotiated with the State. 
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DISPLAY 9 University of California Model- 
Based Undergraduate Enrollment Projections. 
1988-89 Through 2005-06 



XSSE 


UnderKraduates 


1988-89 


116,219 


1989-90 


120,621 


1990-91 


121,737 


1991-92 


121,674 


1992-93 


121,876 


1993-94 


121,921 


1994-95 


122,380 


1995-96 


123,796 


1996-9? 


125,224 


1997-98 


126,994 


1998-99 


129,964 


1999-00 


132,915 


2000-01 


137,350 


2001-02 


141,580 


2002-03 


145,622 


2003-04 


150,036 


2004-05 


154,282 


2005-06 


158,425 



Source: Office of the President, University of California. 



These differences contribute to differences in the 
feasibility analysis process. 

Graduate enrollment planning follows a set of eight 
principles, articulated in the 1987 Graduate Enroll- 
ment Plan for 1985-86 Through 2000-01 (pp.23-46): 

1. Need for research: Research is the means 
by which the University of California creates 
new knowledge and, in the long run, is a con- 
tributor to the economic, social, and cultural 
well-being of the State. Graduate enrollment 
increases permit expansion of this vital func- 
tion both by providing apprentice researchers 
in the present to support ongoing University 
research and by training future researchers to 
serve society. 

2. Future needs for advanced training: A ma- 
jor element in planning future graduate en- 
rollments is an assessment of likely changes 
in the job markets for individuals with ad- 



vanced degrees. Long-range predictions about 
openings and areas of growth for individuals 
with advanced academic and professional de* 
grees are built on a complex array of elements: 
among them past and current trends, patterns 
of turnover and expansion, and the economic 
future predicted for the State. Complicating 
these predictions are variations in the depth of 
available data about the diverse job markets 
for advanced degree holders and the substan- 
tial time required to complete many advanced 
degrees, doctorates in particular. 

3. Placement: Placement represents the re- 
sponsiveness of University graduate programs 
to the job market for holders of advanced de- 
grees. 

4. Balance: Balance is an art of institutional 
development. The number of graduate stu- 
dents in doctoral and doctoral-track master's 
programs must be large enough to form a criti- 
cal mass for effectiveness and to attract and 
retain an excellent faculty. The mix of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students should be such 
that effective eoucation is possible at both 
levels. Within graduate education, there 
should be an appropriate mix of academic core 
(letters and science) and professional pro- 
grams. 

5. Foreign student balance: Balance between 
foreign and domestic students weighs the obli- 
gations of a major American university to ex- 
tend its programs to the world as well as the 
nation and, in some cases, to attract the most 
gifted of the world's students to stay; against 
the obligation to assure a sufficient supply of 
domestic students with advanced degrees to 
meet America's needs. 

6. Affirmative action: The University of Cali- 
fornia has a continuing obligation to prepare 
individuals with advanced degrees in a pat- 
tern that reflects the diversity of the State's 
population. 

7. Selectivity and program quality Main- 
taining and raising the University of Califor- 
nia's already high admissions standards, and 
maintaining and increasing program quality 
are essential to assuring the continuing 
strength and preeminence of its programs. 
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8. Financial support: The ability to attract 
the strongest graduate students rests in part 
on the ability to offer them suitable support 
while they complete their graduate programs. 

As is the case with undergraduate enrollments, the 
OfHce of the President and individual campuses 
engage in extensive consultation in planning for 
and assessing the feasibility of graduate enroll- 
ment levels according to these criteria. 

The University's most recent graduate enrollment 
feasibility study to 2005-06 shows substantial pro- 
portional and numerical increases over the, 1986 
enrollment study (Display 10 shows the most re- 
cent estimates). There is no direct link between the 
factors implying a need for growth in graduate 
student enrollments and the final enrollment esti- 
mates that have been developed by the University. 
This is due to the subjectivity inherent in long- 
range economic forecasting, as well as difficulties 
in estimating the number of graduate students nec- 
essary to replenish a retiring faculty. Since the 
University will supply only a portion of the ad- 
vanced degree holders needed by the private sector 
and for future academic positions, the precise need 
for growth in graduate education will be deter- 
mined, in large part, by the actions of other ad- 
vanced-degree-granting institutions over which the 
University has limited knowledge and no control. 

This process is fundamentally different than under- 
graduate enrollment planning, where the supply 
and demand factors operate on the State rather 
than the national and even international levels. 
Further, undergraduate enrollments can be project- 
ed with a higher level of confidence since the key 
factors being considered are trends driven by demo- 
gi^phic shifts rather than economic forecasts, which 
are much less predictable. Hence, the University 
maintains that while it can discern from myriad in- 
dices that growth in graduate student enrollments 
is necessary, it is not possible to reach an exact 
enrollment estimate which flows directly from the 
factors implying the need for F^rowth. 

The limitations in precisely estimating the State's 
future needs for graduate education are illustrated 
by two influences among the eight listed above that 
were particularly important in setting the new 
feasibility study figures: (1) the future market for 
holders of advanced degrees and (2) institutional 
balance. A third influence leading to increased 
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DISPLAY 10 University of California 
Graduate Enrollment Estimates, 1988-89 



Through 2005-06 




Year 


Craduata Students 


1988-89 


25,851 


1989-90 


27,348 


1990-91 


28,120 


1991-92 


28,710 


1992-93 


29,312 


1993-94 


29,881 


1994-95 


30,559 


1995-96 


31,488 


1996-97 


32,439 


1997-98 


33,295 


1998-99 


34,692 


1999-00 


36,514 


2000-01 


38,213 


2001-02 


39,860 


2002-03 


41,460 


2003-04 


43,154 


2004-05 


44,626 


2005-06 


46,431 



Note: Excludes Health Science enrollments. 

Source: Office of the President, University of California. 



numbers was the University's new academic plan- 
ning activity concerning e.\pansion of professional 
education. 

1. Future market for holders of advanced degrees: 
When the 1986 graduate enrollment study was be- 
ing developed, key studies of faculty turnover and 
related changes in openings for academic jobs 
across all disciplines and in certain large profes- 
sions pointed to the need to increase the numbers of 
graduate students at the University. It projected 
some 6,000 faculty vacancies in the 15 years be- 
tween 1985 and 2000, while the State University 
anticipated recruiting 8,100 new faculty during the 
same period. By 1988, these flgures had increased 
dramatically in view of the fact that actual enroll- 
ments were substantially above those projected in 
1986 and future enrollments were likely to be cor- 
respondingly higher. 
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Looking to 2005-06, University officials now project 
the need for 9,400 faculty replacements, to which 
may be added as many as 770 new faculty for new 
campuses built to accommodate growth. In addi- 
tion, in Spring 1988, State University oflficials re- 
ported to the Trustees a need for between 8,500 and 
11,000 faculty hires on existing campuses over the 
upcoming 15 years and expressed serious concerns 
about the State University's ability under current 
circumstances to fill all those vacancies. Added to 
these needs, the California Community Colleges 
are now under legislative mandate to upgrade their 
faculty. The University is cooperating with the 
Chancellor's Office of the community colleges in a 
special study to determine the University's role in 
helping to meet their faculty needs over the next 
several years. 

Nationwide, there are other indicators of the in- 
creasing need for individuals with advanced de- 
grees. While California appears to be far ahead of 
other states in projecting long-term faculty turn- 
over, professional association information has point- 
ed to continuing trends in several key academic 
fields. Both the American Historical Association 
and the Modem Language Association continue to 
post annual increases in numbers of job openings. 
In 1988 alone, numbers of jobs advertised through 
the American Historical Association increased by 
32 percent. The Modem Language Association re- 
ported that its published job listings doubled in for- 
eign languages between 1983 and 1988 and doubled 
in English between 1984 and 1988. 

Shortages of engineering and science Ph.D.s in a 
variety of fields continue - as illustrated by a Fed- 
eration of American Societies for Experimental Bi- 
ology report that demand for biologists in research 
is beginning to exceed supply, as numbers of po- 
sitions increase and the new biotechnology com- 
panies compete for advanced degree holders. 

2. Institutional balance: Balance is a second major 
planning principle contributing to an increase in 
the proportion of graduate students in the 1988 
feasibility study. The 1986 study pointed to the ser- 
ious erosion in the University's graduate student 
balance from 25.5 percent in 1970 to 19.2 percent in 
1985. In order to focus on how the University stood 
in relation to its public comparison institutions, the 
Office of the President analyzed comparable letters 
and science disciplines. The University's average 
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proportion of graduate students in these disciplines 
was 11.9 percent in 1985, while the public compari- 
son group averaged 18.1 percent. The 1988 feasi* 
bility study seeks to bring the University's propor- 
tion of graduate students into line with this com- 
parison-group average. 

3. Expansion of professional education: An added 
consideration leading to an increased proportion of 
graduate students is the University's new major 
-academic planning activity related to professional 
education. Between 1980 and 1986, no new profes- 
sional schools opened at the University. Then in 
succession, new schools received approval in the 
fields of Pacific Rim studies, engineering, and arch- 
itecture. To guide future development of profes- 
sional education in the upcoming years, President 
Gardner called for a special planning effort by a 
new Advisory Committee on Professional Educa- 
tion, which held its first meeting in November 
1988. Its work on identifying future needs for pro- 
fessional programs will have a significant effect on 
the need to increase numbers of graduate students. 

The long-range enrollment estimates established 
through these undergraduate and graduate plan- 
ning processes will form one of the bases for the 
next step in campus planning: creation of a long- 
range development plan for approval by the Re- 
gents. 

Short-term undergraduate enrollment estimation 

Short-term undergraduate enrollment estimation 
for annual budgeting is highly decentralized at the 
University. It is conducted between each campus 
and the Office of the President within a framework 
of broad consultation. Discussions center on com- 
patibility of expected enrollment levels with the 
long-range campus plans. All parties understand 
that the fulfillment of long-range projections does 
not necessarily follow a smooth curve and that an- 
nual perturbations are to be expected. Intensive 
discussions take place between the Office of the 
President and the individual campuses to negotiate 
any differences that may arise during the review. 

Enrollment estimates driven by broad demographic 
trends play a relatively minor role in setting an- 
nual enrollment levels. This is due both to the un- 
reliability of demographic estimates in a one-year 
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tim'^ frame, as well as the superiority of other ap- 
proaches which rely more, as any projection must, 
on individual professional judgment made in the 
context of recent experience. 

The annual undergraduate enrollment estimation 
process consists of three iterations: 

First update: The process begins with the OfTice of 
the President's request for updates, due in late 
June, of current enrollment information and for 
proposals for campus enrollments. These are to be 
used in developing the submission to the Regents 
for the upcoming budget cycle. The campus propo- 
sals are reviewed in light of compatibility with the 
campuses' long-range projections and their feasibil- 
ity. The Office of the President monitors these en- 
rollment estimates and, where necessary, nego- 
tiates with the campuses to accommodate some 
more students at the margin in an attempt to as- 
sure that t\e University will meet its commitment 
to accept all eligible California applicants. 

In negotiating these annual campus enrollment 
levels, several factors have previously formed the 
basis for discussions between campuses and the 
Office of the President: 

1. AccuUmic planning issues: Individual campuses 
plan for growth in a manner consistent with their 
long-range academic planning objectives. The ef- 
fort to implement academic planning priorities can 
include hiring new faculty, admitting more stu- 
dents, and expanding facilities in those disciplines 
where an institution is encouraging growth and 
seeking or sustaining academic prominence. Cam- 
puses generally encourage expansion in fields con- 
sistent with their long-range academic goals. 
Matching a campus's long-range academic plan- 
ning goals with short-term student enrollment de- 
mand can be especially difficult during periods of 
rapid, unexpected growth. 

2. Accommodation of eligible applicants: The Uni- 
versity has historically maintained a commitment 
to offer a place to all eligible California high school 
graduates who apply for admission, although not 
necessarily at the campus or in the program of first 
choice. The University strives to meet this commit- 
ment within the limits of each campus's feasibility 
to grow and is now engaged in a planning process 
for identifying what those limits are, when they 
will be reached, and the consequent need for addi- 



tional capacity. In an era of rapid or unexpected 
growth, as the University now finds itself, provid- 
ing space for eligible applicants has previously 
tended to override other planning considerations. 

3. Physical capacity: An important consideration 
in annual enrollment planning is the physical 
ability of a campus to accommodate growth. This 
includes adequate classroom, laboratory, lecture 
space, and libraries; as well as space for the addi- 
tional support services, administration, and faculty 
required to serve the increased number of students. 
Physical capacity constraints necessitate separate 
admission targets for selected programs because of 
differing resource requirements for instruction. 
This is the case in engineering, which has both 
high demand and high resource requirements in 
terms of laboratory space and special equipment. 
As evidenced by current overcrowding on some 
campuses, adequate physical capacity has some- 
times been overshadowed by the University's com- 
mitment to admit all eligible applicants. 

4. Faculty and other personnel resource issues: En- 
rollment growth requires more faculty, more aca- 
demic support personnel, more student services per- 
sonnel, and often more administrative capacity. 
An important constraint on annual enrollment 
planning is the availability of faculty and other 
personnel, such as student services staff. It takes 
time to recruit, hire, and bring new persons to the 
institution. With regard to new faculty, this prob- 
lem is especially difficult given the extensive and 
meticulous nature of the hiring process. The future 
promises to make this constraint even more pro- 
nounced if labor shortages of qualified new faculty 
materialize, as expected, over the next 20 years, 
due to significant anticipated increases in the num- 
ber of faculty retirements. 

5. Recent problems leading to overcrowding- The 
overcrowding that has occurred on a number of Uni- 
versity campuses has resulted, at least in part, from 
two major causes. The first is the steady and unex- 
pectedly large increase in participation rates that 
began in the late 1970s. University planners had 
factored some increases in participation rates into 
their enrollment projections because they believed 
latent demand existed and would be manifested 
when planned outreacn and pro'^ram improve- 
ments were initiated. They fell that these improve- 
ments would result in enrollment stability as the 
number of high school graduates declined in the 
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1980s. However, between 1977 and 1987, the en- 
rollment rate of California high school graduates at 
theUniversity rose almost 50 percent, and retention 
also improved. The result was sharp increases in 
enrollment, even as the number of high school 
graduates declined. 

A second contributor to overcrowding was the re- 
duction in capital funding in the University's bud- 
get during the strained State budget years of the 
19708 and early 1980s. From 1970-71 to 1982-83, 
general campus capital outlay averaged just $18 
million a year for all eight general campuses: in 
1983-84 the University's total capital budget was 
$7 million. In addition, between 1978-79 and 1983- 
84, $200 million was cut from the University's 
operating budget. New building, improvements to 
existing buildings, and even routine maintenance 
came to a near standstill just as enrollment demand 
began to increase. The University budget improved 
dramatically starting in 1984-85, however, the im- 
provements have not yet been able to catch up with 
the large backlog of deferred maintenance and ob- 
solete equipment built up over the previous decade, 
although the process of catching up is well begun. 

6. Balancing campus growth with community plan- 
ning goals: An important consideration in setting 
annual enrollment estimates is the local commu- 
nity's attitude toward growth. In the past several 
years, the tension between campus plans for growth 



and community desires to limit growth have be- 
come more pronounced. 

The proposed undergraduate enrollments included 
in the Regents' Budget are the result of these dis- 
cussions and negotiations. 

Second update: The Office of the President requests 
a second update in the fall, due in early November, 
so that the University's submission to the State for 
use in the Governor's Budget may take advantage 
of the additional information provided by the fall 
enrollment experience. The Office of the President 
reviews the updates and negotiates with the cam- 
puses, if necessary, by the same process that gov- 
erns the updates submitted in late June for prepar- 
ation of the Regents' Budget. 

Third update: The Office of the President requests 
a third and final budget cycle update for mid to late 
February. The open application period for fall en- 
rollment takes place the prior November, but appli- 
cations continue to be accepted after November 30 
if campus targets are not met - a circumstance that 
has become less and less frequent in recent years. 
(Should the applications received before February 
Indicate a substantial divergence from the expecta- 
tions underlying the fall submission, the Univer- 
sity may request an update of the enrollment esti- 
mates included in the Governor's Budget. 
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Capital Outlay Planning 



California Community Colleges 

The capital outlay planning process for the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges occurs within a fairly rig- 
id framework of separation of responsibility and 
authority between the various community college 
districts and the Chancellor's: Office. The districts 
eiqoy almost complete autonomy in developing lo- 
cal capital outlay priorities, but once the districts 
submit their capital outlay requests, the Chancel- 
lor's Office exercises central authority for develop- 
ing and stewarding a single statewide community 
college capital outlay budget through the legisla- 
tive process. 

Identification of capital improvement needs 

The needs identiHcation process for capital im- 
provements in the community colleges occurs at the 
campus and district levels, utilizing a wide variety 
of processes. As is the case with the two universi- 
ties, the persons re ponsible for capital planning at 
the district level consult, to one degree or another, 
with deans, department chairs, faculty and others 
to identify perceived capital outlay needs. 

While the identification of needed capital improve- 
ments is carried on throughout the campuses in a 
district, the manner in which these districts identi- 
fy these needs varies widely - from highly consul- 
tive to highly autocratic. 

Preparation of program planning guides 

Upon completion of the consultations with the cam- 
puses in a district, local facility planners translate 
identified capital improvement needs into a formal 
district-wide capital outlay program. Individual 
districts then begin preparing Program Planning 
Guides on those projects for which funding will be 
requested in the upcoming budget cycle. The 
districts find themselves at a substantial disad- 
vantage to the University in this regard, in that 
like the State University, their staffing limitations 



do not allow them to rely on their own architects 
and engineering personnel to assist in developing 
these Program Planning Guides. Further, at both 
the statewide and district levels, the community 
colleges appear generally to have fewer staff work 
ing in facilities planning than either of the univer- 
sity segments. In some cases, one or two persons 
may assume all planning responsibilities for a mul- 
ticampus district and may even have other respon- 
sibilities beyond facilities planning. As a result, lo- 
cal planners are almost solely responsible for devel- 
oping all Program Planning Guides for a district's 
entire capital outlay program. 

By February 1 of the year prior to which funding is 
being requested, the districts inform the Chancel- 
lor's Office of their capital outlay plans by submit- 
ting a Program Planning Guide for each capital 
project being proposed as well as a draft revision of 
their Five- Year Capital Outlay Plan, incorporating 
all projects requested through the Program Plan- 
ning Guides as well as longer range projects that 
they expect to submit for funding in future years. 

Chancellors review of the proposals 

Upon receipt of the districts' Program Planning 
Guides, the Chancellor's Office reviews the propo- 
sals and prioritizes them by pre-determined cri- 
teria, based on the type of capital project (new con- 
struction, remodeling, providing access for handi- 
capped persons, and the like) and their space clas- 
sification such as classrooms, lecture halls, instruc- 
tional laboratory space, or faculty offices. 

The requests falling within similar project type and 
space classiffcations are ranked in comparison to 
other colleges' need for the same type of project. 
This intercampus need comparison is accomplished 
by evaluating current utilization patterns for all 
capacity space on a campus. The utilization rates 
are expressed as a percentage. The Chancellor's Of- 
fice then analyzes a campus' five-year capital out- 
lay plan in light of the expected completion of simi- 
lar projects that may already be receiving funding. 
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It juxtaposes existing capacity plus anticipated new 
or renovated space against the Department of Fi- 
nance's five-year enrollment projections for the 
campus, and it derives a projected five-year space 
utilization rate, taking all of the above factors into 
consideration. This space utilization rate is called 
the **capacity-to-load ratio" and is expressed as a 
percentage, with rates under 100 percent indicat- 
ing a need for additional space, and rates over 100 
percent indicating underutilization of existing or 
expected new space capacity. The Chancellor's Of- 
fice uses the Demographic Research Unit* s enroll- 
ment estimates, which were discussed previously, 
in calculating the capacity-to- load ratio. This ratio 
is the figure used to compare the relative need of 
different districts for similar projects. 

By performing this analysis for all similar projects 
in the system, the Ciiancellor's Oflice is able to pri- 
oritize all proposed capital projects within a desig- 
nated project type or space category. Upon comple- 
tion of this process, and after consultation with the 
districts, the Chancellor's Office develops a compre- 
hensive capital outlay plan for all of the districts. 
This program is then forwarded to the Board of 
Governors for review and adoption. 

(Display 11 on the opposite page outlines the steps 
in the community colleges' capital outlay process. 
The current priority criteria list for community 
college capital outlay projects is as follows: 

Category A: To activate existing space, 

1. To meet safety requirements and to correct 
hazardous conditions; to provide access for 
handicapped persons under Federal Section 
504 regulations, providing these are categori- 
cally noted funds (federal or state) for such 
compliance. 

2. Equipment funds for previously funded 
projects. 

3. Replacement or alterations of utility service 
under specific critical conditions for facility 
operations. 

4. Alterations, renovation, or remodeling, con- 
comitant to previously funded projects. 

5. Alterations and remodeling (retrofit) for en- 
ergy conservation under specific conditions. 

Category B: Toprovide for new or remodeling 



of existing space for instruction and for academ- 
ic and instructional support facilities, 

6. Remodeling and new construction of class- 
rooms, teaching laboratories, libraries, and 
learning resource centers. Projects in this 
classification are prioritized based on existing 
capacity and current and projected need (ca- 
pacity-to-load ratio). Projects with the same 
cap&city to need rating are ranked as follows: 

(a) Remodeling project. 

(b) New construction of classroom or teaching 
laboratory. 

(c) New construction of library or learning re- 
source space. 

7. Remodeling and new construction of aca- 
demic and instructional support facilities (in- 
cludes office space). Projects within this clas- 
sification will be prioritized based on existing 
capacity and current and projected need. 
Projects with the same capacity-to-need«ra« 
ting are ranked as follows: 

(a) Remodeling project. 

(b) New construction of faculty office space. 

(c) New construction of administrative office 
space. 

(d) New construction of otht;r support facili- 
ties. 

Category C: To provide noncapacity space, 

8. Land acquisition funds to relieve demon- 
strated capacity deficiencies of an immediate 
nature. (This may be for an existing campus 
or an approved new campus, providing the dis- 
trict ratio of capacity to load is less than 100 
percent in the target year.) 

9. Construction funds for renewal work, in- 
cluding air conditioning, required to improve 
existing instructional and/or library facilities. 

10. Working drawings and/or construction 
funds for physical education facilities (when 
physical education is a program or degree re- 
quirement). 

11. Working drawings and/or construction 
funds for theaters (if a theater arts program is 
offered by the college) and food service facili- 
ties. 
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Display 11 Timeline for the California Community Colleges' Annual Capital Outlay Planning Process 



February 

Districts provide the 
Chancellor's Office with 
proposals on all new 
capital outlay requests 
(in the form of program 
planning guides), as well 
as revisions in their five- 
year capital outlay plans. 



March-June 

The Chancellor's Office 
requests additional infor- 
mation on project propos- 
als, enters into negotia- 
tions with individual 
districts, and performs 
comparative needs 
analysis on all campus 
projects within similar 
space and/or project type 
categories. 



July 'August 

The Chancellor's Office, 
based on the results of 
district negotiations and 
comparative needs analysis, 
makes final decisions on 
which projects to include in 
the Community Colleges' 
overall capital outlay 
request, and formulates the 
draft capital outlay plan for 
the Board of Governor's 
consideration in September. 



September 

Districts submit **fiscal 
health** reports to the 
Chancellor's Office, for 
use in setting each 
district's state/loc<.. 
funding ratio. 

The Board of Governors' 
considers and approves 
the Community 
College:} ' capital outlay 
request for the coming 
budget year. 



October-November 

Scope meetings are held 
in selected districts for 
which major capital 
outlay projects are 
being proposed. Minor 
revisions may be made 
in some projects, based 
on the results of the 
scope meetings. 



December 

The Chancellor's Office 
incorporates any 
modifications of projects 
resulting from Scope 
meetings and prepares 
the final version of its 
request for the coming 
budget year for 
transmittal to the 
Governor. 



January 

The Governor's Budget 
is released, including 
his/her proposal for the 
Community Colleges' 
capital outlay projects. 

The formal legislative 
portion of the process 
begins. 



Source: Californir '^^stsecondary Education Commiaaion. 



12. Working drawings and/or construction 
funds for site development projects which do 
not have a direct relationship to the construc- 
tion of a new building. (Site development that 
is necessary in the construction of a new build* 
ing will be included with the category and 
item number of the priority criteria for which 
the building qualifies.) 

13. Working drawings and/or construction 
funds for maintenance shops, warehouses, and 
all other facilities not mentioned above. 

The Board of Governors gives preference to projects 
that have already been approved and funded for 
working drawings over other projects in the same 



category. The Board may also make exceptions to 
these criteria when it determines that to do so will 
benefit the students affected. 

The Board earmarks the first available $20 million 
of requested capital outlay funds (slightly more or 
less, depending on the actual costs of pb^/ticular 
projects) for Category A projects and the highest 
ranked Category B projects. It earmarks at least 20 
percent of the requested funds in excess of the first 
$20 million for Category C projects. These alloca- 
tions may be adjusted somewhat from year to year, 
depending on the amount of capital outlay funds 
that are likely to be appropriated to the community 
colleges. 
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Cost estimate and funding mix decisions 

Cost estimates for proposed projects are made by 
local architects, with the cooperation of the Chan- 
cellor's OfRce and the Department of Finance. 
These estimates are expressed in dollars per assign- 
able square foot and are based on historical experi- 
ence with similar projects. As with the two univer- 
sity segments, an inflation factor is applied to his- 
torical cost information through application of an 
ENR (Engineering News Record) index. (The Engi- 
neering News Record annually publishes inflation 
factors for various types of construction projects.) 
The Department of Finance designates an appro- 
priate ENR index that is then applied to the cost 
estimates for a specific capital project. Using this 
information, a total estimated cost is derived and is 
incorporated into the Program Planning Guide. 

In mid-September in the year prior to the funding 
request, each district in the system submits Form- 
311 to the Chancellor's Oflice, outlining its general 
fiscal health. The Chancellor's OfHce uses this in- 
formation to establish the State/local funding mix 
that will be applied to capital outlay proposals in 
each district. The current target funding mix is 90 
percent State and 10 percent local financing for all 
capital outlay projects. However, match ratios of 95 
percent State and 5 percent local funding are not 
uncommon; and the State has previously provided 
100 percent of the capital outlay financing for some 
districts. 

The Chancellor's Ofifice, like the executive ofRces of 
the two universities, holds '*scope" meetings in the 
fall prior to development of the Governor's Budget 
for the year in which the capital projects are being 
requested. It schedules these meetings in selected 
districts for which major capital outlay projects are 
being proposed and does not necessarily hold them 
in each district or for ail projects being proposed for 
a district. These campus meetings include stafT 
from the Department of Finance, the Legislative 
Analyst's Oflice, and legislative budget committee 
consultants, as well as key campus administrators, 
faculty, and staiT. The purpose of the meetings is to 
provide State staff with the opportunity to ask 
questions and talk with campus faculty and facility 
planners about speciAc project proposals. 

Upon completion of the scope meetings, the Chan* 
cellor's Oflice may make minor revisions in the dis- 
tricts' capital outlay requests, in order to respond to 
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suggestions or concerns raised through the meet- 
ings. Upon completion of any changes in the plan, 
it forwards the community colleges' final capital 
outlay request to the Governor for consideration in 
the upcoming budget cycle, with all requested proj- 
ects ranked in priority order according to the cri- 
teria previously discussed. Once the request is fi- 
nalized, the Chancellor's OfHce enters into discus* 
sions with the Department of Finance, and the for- 
mal legislative portion of the process begins. 



The California State University 

The development of the State Universit/s capital 
outlay program is administered by the Division of 
Physical Planning and Development in the Office 
of the Chancellor. The division works with facili- 
ties planners on the individual campuses in devel- 
oping capital outlay projects. The campuses have 
wide discretion to identify capital outlay needs. 
The analysis for assessing the relative need and 
priority of individual projects is either conducted by 
the Office of the Chancellor or by the campuses 
within a set of well-Uefined planning policies, pro- 
cedures, and priorities. 

Elements of the capital outlay program 

The California State University 1988-1989 Capital 
Outlay Program describes these planning policies 
and procedures as follows (pp. 103-104): 

The primary objective of the Capital Outlay 
Program for the California State University is 
to budget funds to meet approved educational 
programs, to provide facilities of equal quality 
and quantity to serve the students at the 
nineteen campuses, and to create an environ- 
ment conducive to learning. 

Broad participation by those responsible has 
been enlisted by the campuses and the Chan- 
cellor's Office in developing the Capital Out- 
lay Program. The following is the basis of the 
Capital Outlay Program 1988-89 and Hve- 
Year Capital Improvement Prograrh 1988-89 
through 1992-93, State Funded: 

1. Approved academic master plans: In 1963, 
the Board of Trustees adopted dynamic 




planning policies which were designed to reg- 
ularize curricular development and guide pro- 
gram distribution in the rapidly expanding 
system, and facilitate the progress of each in- 
dividual campus in meeting the primary func- 
tion as expressed in the statewide master 
plan. These policies, published in the 1963 
Master Plan for the California State Colleges, 
are still in clfect. These have been summa- 
rized by Ec'.ucational Programs and Resources 
as follows: 

Curricula are to reflect the needs of students 
and of the State. 

The foundation program for all campuses in 
the system consists of the liberal arts and 
sciences, business administration, and teach- 
ing. (The Board of Trustees defined specific 
subject areas which would be regarded as the 
**Broad Foundation Program.'') 

Programs in applied fields and professions 
other than those above are to be allocated 
within the system on the basis of (1) needs of 
the State; (2) needs of the campus service area; 
and (3) identification of employment oppor- 
tunities. 

**A11 campuses cannot be all things to all peo- 
ple.*^ Curricula in the applied fields and pro- 
fessions are therefore to be located in a sys- 
temwide pattern which will achieve an equi- 
table and educationally sound distribution of 
programs throughout the State. 

While all campuses may wish to offer the 
same programs, the Trustees exercise great 
selectivity in the final approval of new criter- 
ia. 

Special! *ed, high-cost programs are to be allo- 
cated on the basis of review and study of the 
individual subject area. 

Subsequent policies adopted by the Board of 
Trustees include the following: 

Degree programs are to be broadly based and 
of high academic quality. 

Unnecessary proliferation of degrees and ter* 
minologies is to be avoided. 



A formal review of existing curricula is to be 
conducted by each campus as part of the over- 
all planning process. 

The Academic Master Plans serve as the basis 
for campus master planning (facilities). 

2. Approved physical (campus) master plans: 
Soon after the Board of Trustees of the Califor- 
nia State University was established by the 
Legislature, it recognized the importance of 
each campus developing physical (campus) 
master plans in concert with the consulting 
architect and the community of each of the 
campuses. A physical master plan is requii^ed 
for each of the campuses. It is intended to 
serve as a guide for the physical development 
of the campus to accommodate a defined en- 
rollment at an estimated target date in accor- 
dance with approved educational policies and 
objectives. The physical master plans encom- 
pass the ultimate physical requirements nec- 
essary to house the approved academic pro- 
grams and auxiliary activities of each campus. 
The physical master plans consider function- 
ally related disciplines and activities, instruc- 
tional support needs, costs benefits, vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic flow, and aesthetics. 

3. Annual full-time equivalent student enroll- 
ment allocations: The (capital outlay) program 
is based on the annual full-time equivalent 
student (FTES) enrollment allocations prepared 
by the Chancellor's Office, Division of Analy- 
tical Studies, in consultation with the cam- 
puses within the statewide projections pre- 
pared by the Department of Finance, Demo- 
graphic Research Unit. Annual FTES enroll- 
ment allocations reflect the impact of year- 
round operations at Los Angeles, Hayward, 
San Luis Obispo, and Pomona as adopted by 
the Board of Trustees. 

4. Approved space and utilization standards: 
The instructional space r^eds are calculated 
on the basis of space and utilization standards 
approved by the CCHE (now the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission) Sep- 
tember 1966 as modified March 1971 and 
June 1973. The following table lists the cur- 
rently approved utilization standards: 



5. Faculty allocations: Faculty office space 
nedds for the budget year are based upon their 
projected ;!uinber of PTE faculty for each cam- 
pus. 

6. Space and facility data base (SFDB): All 
space needs to be funded in the Capital Outlay 
Program have been calculated by deducting 
the existing space inventoried and reported in 
the Space and Facility Data Base. 

7. Estimates of cost based upon the ENR (Engi- 
neering News Record) cost index: The project- 
ed cost index is prepared by the Department of 
Finance in cooperation with the State agen- 
cies. 

8. Phasing out leased and temporary facilities: 
The Board of Trustees in November 1972 re* 
solved that all leased and temporary facilities 
should be phased out as soon as State funding 
could be secured for the replacement of the 
structures. 

9. Energy conservcUion: Based upon ongoing 
audits, studies and application of the state-of- 
the-art control equipment, funds are request- 
ed to provide for energy conservation mea- 
sures which will reduce campus energy re- 
quirements and realize cost avoidance in the 
utilities allotment 

10. Auernate financing for cogeneration and 
other major energy efficiency improvement pro- 
jects: The Legislature introduced legislation 
to permit and to foster alternate financing, 
including tax exempt bond financing for fund- 
ing energy projects or third-party Financing. 
This was necessary because of the limited 
State revenues available for cogeneration and 
other major capital outlay energy projects. 
The Board of Trustees consents to these meth- 
ods of financing which have been made nec- 
essary by limited State fends. The Trustees 
encourage the campuses to search out alterna- 
tive means of financing cogeneration as a part 
of the CSU program to conserve energy. Al- 
ternate financing will be bought in the event 
that insufficient funding is available from the 
State Energy and Resources Fund for energy 
projects. 
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11. Non-State funded projects are based upon 
financial feasibility and programmed within 
established planning guidelines: The funds re- 
quired to plan, construct, and operate new non- 
state funded facilities are other than State ap- 
propriations and ultimately come from man- 
datory fees, user charges and/or gifts. The 
State share in non-state funded projects has 
included providing a land base for facilities, 
providing in part the utilities to auxiliary 
facilities, a« :* providing the initial cafeteria. 
The primary types of facilities provided from 
non-state sources are parking, student unions, 
health centers, stadiums, residence halls, food 
services, and bookstores. 

The categories and criteria to be used in setting 
priorities are listed in the same document and 
below. (This priority list is reviewed annually by 
the Executive Council comprised of the Chancellor, 
Vice Chancellor, and the Presidents. It should be 
noted that the priorities necessarily include vari- 
ous forms of maintenance of existing facilities as 
well as construction of new facilities.) 

1. Funds for projects of systemwide benefit 

Priorities will be assigned in the following or- 
der: 

1.1 Funds for Campus Master Planning and 
fur'^^ to ensure the implementation of a well- 
ce iinated multi-year Capital Improvement 
Program. This includes architectural and en- 
gineering studies, feasibility analysis, bene- 
fit/cost studies, and various forms of alterna- 
tive project studies. 

1.2 Preliminary Planning for selected projects 
in the next year's Capital Outlay Program. 

1.3 The Systemwide Minor Capital Outlay 
Program (Preliminary Planning, Working 
Drawings, Construction, and Equipment). 

1.3.1 Projects to correct hazardous code defi- 
ciencies, to meet contractual obligations or to 
reduce CSU legal liabilities. 

1.3.2 Projects to meet retroactive code re- 
quirements which are not part of a statewide 
program or to correct other health and safety 
deficiencies (includes handicapped accessi- 
bility). 
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1.3.3 Projects to maintain academic pro- 
grams by ensuring continuation of current 
services or by reducing program deficiencies. 

1.3.4 Projects to enhance academic programs 
which will result in incorporating new or ad- 
ditional courses in campus curricula. 

1.3 5 Projects to accomplish general improve- 
ments, including utility/site development 
and improvements to non-instructional sup- 
port facilities. 

1.4 Feasibility studies for energy conserva- 
tion projects (unless funding is available from 
sources outside the Capital Outlay Program). 

2. Funds to correct struct iral, health, 
and safety code deficiencies 

Priorities will be assigned in the following or- 
der: 

2.1 Emergency projects to remove hazards to 
life anu property and to correct code deficien- 
cies. 

2.2 Structural strengthening projects requir- 
ed to correct seismic hazards. 

2.3 Projects required to correct health and 
safety code deficiencies. 

2.4 Functional rehabilitation projects in 
which at least 50 percent of the construction 
cost, exclusive of any related building addi- 
tion, is attributable to the correction of struc- 
tural, health and/or safety code deficiencies. 

3. Funds to make new and 
remodeled facilities operable 

Priorities for purchase of equipment will be as- 
signed in the same sequence as when the proj- 
ect was prioritized for construction funding. 

4. Funds for critical projects 

Critical projects will be identified from Cate- 
gories 5, 6, or 7 by the Chancellor's staff in 
'consultation with the Executive Council based 
upon the merits of each individual project. 
This may include requests for any combina- 
tion of preliminary planning, working draw- 
ings, construction, anu/or equipment projects. 



Priorities will be assigned in the following or- 
der: 

4.1 Critical projects for which state funding 
has previously been acquired. 

4.2 New critical projects which have not pre- 
viously been funded. 

5. Funds for construction projects 

All construction projects [including requests 
for construction (C) and/or working drawings 
and construction (WC) funding] of the types 
included in Categories ^ and 7 will be p ^aced 
within this category. The priority of construc- 
tion project requests shall be determined first 
on the order of previous state funding, and 
then on the basis of space deficit as follows: 

5.1 By campuswlde space deficit for projects 
which will provide lecture classrooms, faculty 
offices, libraries, or instructional noncapacity 
facilities. 

5.2 By space deficit within a campus' aca- 
demic program(s) for projects which will serve 
only a related specific academic discipline. 

6. Funds to eliminate 

existing instructional deficiencies 

Preliminary planning (P), or preliminary plan- 
ning and working drawings (PW) funds for in- 
structional buildings, libraries, and student 
service facilities shall be included within this 
category This also includes innovative in- 
structional facilities to meet new modes and 
methods of instruction. Priorities will be de- 
termined based upon relative deficiency in 
campus space for libraries, instruction and 
office needs, auditoriums and large lecture 
halls, including consideration of inadequate 
and leased space. The latest actual enroll- 
ment allocations for the current year will be 
used in calculating the percentages of space 
deficiency. If two or more auditoriums or large 
lecture hall projects are within 10 percent of 
each other in their relative space deficiency as 
compared to enrollment, priority shall be giv- 
en to the project for which 50 percent or more 
of its funding will be from non-state sources. 



Generally, the following criteria will be used 
in setting priorities within this category: 

6.1 A percent of deficiency in library and oth- 
er noncapacity instructional space, lecture 
capacity, teaching laboratory capacity, and 
faculty offices. 

6.2 Evaluation of the functional quality of fa* 
cilities. 

6.3 Lecture and teaching laboratory utiliza- 
tion. 

7. Fufuls to eliminate existing 
deficiencies of support facilities 

This category provides support facilities, in- 
cluding conversion and relocation projects on 
campuses where existing facilities are below 
the campus needs. Also, this category includ- 
es utilities, site development and land acqui- 
sition projects not intended to result in the 
provision of service to OiT-Campus Centers. 
Priorities will be assigned in the following or- 
der based on percentage of space deHcioncy 
within the following subcategories: 

7.1 Administration building projects. 

7.2 Corporation yard projects. 

7.3 Utility projects to correct existing defici- 
encies. 

7.4 Access projects to correct existing defici- 
encies. 

7.5 Land acquisitions. 

7.6 General site development projects. 

Process for developing the State 
University's capital outlay program 

Campus facility planners begin the process of de- 
veloping the State Universit/s capital outlay pro- 
gram on individual campuses by consulting with 
deans, department chairs, faculty, and others to 
identify perceived capital outlay needs. This con- 
sultation is carried out program by program 
throughout the campus. The process typically be- 
gins in the Fall for the budget cycle two years 
hence. For example, internal campus consultations 
began during Fall 1988 in preparation for capital 
outlay requests in the 1990-91 budget cycle. Dis- 



play 12 shows a schedule for the annual capital out- 
lay pro.dss. 

Once the consultation process has commenced with 
the various campus constituencies, campus facili- 
ties planners translate identified physical plant 
needs into a specific capital outlay pla. At this 
point a determination is made as to whether reno- 
vation, expansion, or construction of new facilities 
is necessary to meet the physical plant require- 
ments. For each project, campus planners develop a 
Program Planning Guide containing the specifics of 
each proposal. 

Costing of new construction projects is generally 
based upon Lotal square footage of the project and 
estimated cost per assignable square foot The cost 
values are contained in a **costing guide" developed 
by the Office of the Chancellor. The guide incor- 
porates information, based on experience, on the 
costs of capital outlay projects by type of space (lec- 
ture, lower-division laboratory, etc.). The cost data 
are adjusted annually for inflation using the ENR 
index as published in the professional journal Engi- 
neering News Record. The Department of Finance, 
in consultation with other appropriate State agen- 
cies, designates the ENR index to be used for a given 
type of project. These cost factors are included in 
the ''costing guide." 

In January of each year, the campuses submit a 
preliminary draft five-year capital improvement 
program and draft Program Planning Guides for all 
capital projects proposed for the next budget cycle. 
The r Ised five-year plan incorporates the projects 
requvJted in the program planning guides plus new 
proj^ts that will be proposed in later years. The 
revi'^ion of the five-year plans is the mechanism by 
which the campuses formally notify the Office of 
the Chancellor of their projected capital outlay 
needs. By April these proposals are reviewed and 
modified to become the capital improvements 
requested for the next budget cycle. 

The Division of Physical Planning and Develop- 
ment in the Office of the Chancellor coordinates the 
review of the Program Planning Guides and may 
request clarification or expansion of the proposals. 
It then prioritizes all capital projects (new construc- 
tion and renovation/maintenance) for the upcoming 
budget cycle. It accompanies this ranking by com- 
paring projected enrollment against existing and 
planned capacity and evaluating them on other 



DISPLAY 12 Timeline for the California SUxte University s Annual Capital Outlay Planning Cycle, 
1990-91 Through 1994-95 

Dttoa 

September- 
December 1988 

January 1989 



Activities 

Campus planners begin process ofidentifyingcamtal outlay projects that will be re- 
quested in the 1990-91 Capital Outlay Budget. 

Release of Governor's Budget for 1989-90, including proposals for the State 
University's 1989-90 Capital Outlay Program. 

Campuses submit draft proposals to the Office of the Chancellor on capital projects to 
to be funded in 1990-91. 



January- 
February 1989 

March-June 1989 Campuses provide Program Planning guides for new projects and updated versions of 
their five-year capital outlay plans. The Office of the Chancellor reviews these guides, 
negotiates with campuses, and preforms comparative analysis of needs. (Legislative 
hearings are completed on the 1989-90 budget). 

The Office of the Chancellor develops a draft capital outlay request for 1990-91 for 
review at the July Trustees meeting. (The final 1989-90 budget is released.) 

The Office of the Chancellor develops the 1990-91 Capital Outlay Program, which 
which is reviewed and approved by the Trustees in September. 

Scope meetin^i are held to provide on-site briefings for the Department of Finance 
and the Legislative Analyst on selected major capital projects. 

The Office of the Chancellor incorporates any modifications of projects resulting from 
the scope meetings and prepares the final version of the 1990-91 Capital Outlay Pro- 
gram for transmittal to the Governor. 

January 1990 Release of 1990-91 Governor's Budget. 



July 1989 

August- 
September 1989 

October- 
November 1989 

November- 
December 1989 



Source: Office of the Chancellor, The California State University. 



critical considerations such as structural, health 
and safety code deficiencies. 

After ranking the proposed projects within a cate- 
gory, the division ranks all projects according to the 
priority list given above. There is extensive con* 
sultation at this point with the campuses, including 
a review of the priorit:' list itself, before the draft 
capital outlay program is presented to the Trustees 
for their review and approval in September. 

Following approval of the program by the Trustees, 
the division holds **scope meetings" in the fall on 
campuses for which major capital outlay projects 
are being proposed. Scope meetings are not neces- 
sarily held on each campus nor for all projects being 
proposed at a given campus. They are primarily 
informational for the Legislative Analyst's Office 
(LAO) and the Department of Finance, and they 
represent an opportunity for them to look first hand 



at proposed sites and to talk directly to campus and 
central office personnel about specific aspects of a 
proposal. 

Following completion of the scope meetings, the 
division may make minor revisions in the draft cap- 
ital outlay program in order to respond to sug- 
gestions or concerns raised during the meetings. 
(Changes m a capital outiay request that do not 
change its total cost by more than 10 percent do not 
require approval by the Trustees). After these 
revisions, the Office of the Chancellor forwards the 
final capital outlay program to the Governor for 
consideration in the upcoming budget cycle which 
includes the Governor's Budget, released in 
January, and the legislative hearings held during 
the spring. 
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University of California 



Development of projects 



Capital planning at the University of California is 
a complex process that extends from the devel- 
opment of campus long-range development plans to 
the construction of specific projects. It is a highly 
decentralized process and aims to integrate the 
needs of individual campuses with the overall goals 
of the University and the external community, and 
it invests heavily in early, upfront planning, ex- 
tensive analysis, and widespread consultation and 
negotiation. 

Development of campus 
long-range development plans 

At the University, capital planning and individual 
project approval occur in the context of each cam- 
pus's long-range development plan. Approval of a 
long-range development plan by the University's 
Regents is a necessary condition for the siting of 
new construction projects. Each campus's develop- 
ment plan is based upon the academic goals of that 
campus and is a unique and comprehensive expres- 
sion of the physical development necessary to ac- 
commodate those goals. It is used to guide day-to- 
day decisions about land use and environmental 
impact It does not include a list of specific projects, 
but rather addresses issues such as optimal enroll- 
ments, landscape, functional relationships, circula- 
tion patterns, and open space. 

Long-range development plans are prepared when 
campuses are new and are revised periodically as 
circumstances change. If, after approval of an plan, 
the desired siting of a speciHc project is not in ac- 
cord with the plan, that project mmt be separately 
approved and the plan amended accordingly. 

Under the law, the University - like all the seg- 
ments - is required to prepare an environmental 
impact report for all projects, including long-range 
development plans, that are expected to have a sig- 
nificant impact on the environment. The process 
includes assessment and classification of potential 
environmental impact, internal consultation among 
faculty and administrators, and public re'^iew. Ad- 
ditional environmental review occurs whenever a 
long-range development plan is amended or re- 
vised. Both these plans and environmental impact 
reports are published documents that are available 
for campus, University, and public use. 
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The process for planning and seeking approval for 
individual projects begins at the campuses and 
stems from their academic programs, enrollment 
projections, and space plans. For projects to be 
funded by the State, the approval process includes 
the annual preparation by each campus of a capital 
improvement program and development by tne 
Office of the President of the Regents' Budget for 
Capital Improvements. For projects to be funded by 
non-State sources, the approval process occurs on a 
project-by-project basis thr(>ughout a given year. 

At the campuses, facilities planners work with 
faculty and administrators within individual aca- 
demic units to identify facilities needs and to 
consider the options for meeting them. The possible 
outcomes may range from t'lose that are not related 
to capital, to the reallocation or reassignment of 
space, to the renovation, expansion, or construction 
of facilities. 

Once specific needs are identified, campuses under- 
take initial studies to define the details of their 
projects. These studies address a broad range of 
issues from the overall scope and cost of a project to 
the specific site conditions and design parameters. 

As projects become more clearly defined, campuses 
initiate discussions with staff in the Office of the 
President in an effort to develop and refine pro- 
posed projects, to select those projects that snould 
be pursued, to establish priorities among them, and 
to decide for which projects State funding should be 
sought. These efforts require campuses to consider 
competing needs, campus priorities, funding op- 
tions, and development schedules. It means that 
they must undertake careful specification of their 
academic program needs through consultation with 
deans, department chairs, faculty, and senior ad- 
ministrators: consideration of their existing facili- 
ties and space plan; an examination of options for 
meeting those needs by means of renovation or ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, or construction of en- 
tirely new facilities; and ^ "umber of preliminary 
studies that define the programmatic requirements 
for the project, and address technical issues related 
to site conditions, cost, and potential impact on the 
environment. 

For projects to be funded by the S^ate, each campus 
develops a capital improvement program proposal 
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for submission to the Office of the President. It in- 
cludes a general description of each new proposed 
project and a list of the campus's priorities. 

Once the campuses have finalized their capital im- 
provement programs, the Office of the President 
works with them to set University-wide priorities 
among all of the project proposals and to determine 
the highest priority projects to be included in the 
Regents' Budget for that year. In setting priorities 
among the various project proposals, a number of 
factors are considered beyond the campus's own pri- 
orities. Among these are the relative needs of the 
campuses for space and the relative condition of 
existing facilities, issues of program quality that 
may result from technologically obsolete facilities 
or mcgor health and safety deficiencies, special pro- 
gram initiatives, such as the Graduate School of 
International Relations and Pacific Studies at the 
San Diego campus, the cost-effectiveness and like* 
lihood of funding of some project proposals com- 
pared to others, the degree of preparedness of pro- 
posals in terms of how clearly a project is defined 
and how well it is justified, and the overall goal of 
constructing a budget that presents a balanced 
program of construction, renovation, infrastructure 
development, and code correction. 

Preparation of project planning guides 

Campuses prepare a project planning guide for each 
of their proposed projects. The project planning 
guide provides relevant information about enroll- 
ments and the academic programs to be supported 
by the capital project, analysis of facility require- 
ments for the program, a detailed description of the 
proposed physical improvements, and a detailed 
budget and funding plan. 

In many cases, up to two years of detailed planning 
is undertaken before a project proposal is ready and 
the project planning guide is complete. This initial 
planning requires a great deal of time and effort, 
but aims to ensure the programmatic justification 
and cost-effectiveness of every project for which 
State funds are requested. 

As should be clear from this discussion, the inter- 
nal process employed by the University for identify- 
ing and prioritizing capital outlay projects is highly 




decentralized, with substantial discretion left in 
the hands of the individual campuses. This level of 
decentralization is possible, at least in part, be- 
cause the University maintains substantially larg- 
er planning staffs on the campus level than either 
the State University or the community colleges. 

This intensive front-end planning also forms the 
basis for the annual Regents' Budget for Capital 
Improvements. This document constitutes the Uni- 
versity's formal request for capital funding from 
the State for the upcoming budget year and also 
identifies projects for which funding is expected to 
be requested in subsequent years. It is transmitted 
to the Governor for consideration and inclusion in 
the Governor's Budget. 

Final versions of the project planning guides are 
provided to the Department of Finance and the 
Legislative Analyst's Office in support of the fund- 
inR request at the same time the Regents' Budget is 
sent to the State for consideration. In addition, 
background information on the University's capital 
needs and funding requests is provided through 
campus visits. These campus meetings include 
stafT from the Department of Finance, the Legisla- 
tive Analyst's Office, and legislative budget com- 
mittee consultants, as well as key campus adminis- 
trators, faculty, and staff. The purpose of the meet- 
ings is to provide State staff with the opportunity to 
ask questions and talk with campus faculty and 
facility planners about specific project proposals. 
University staff work closely with State staff to 
answer questions and provide additional informa- 
tion before and during formal legislative hearings 
on the University's capital budget. 

Although the process for identifying facilities needs 
and defining the scope of individual projects is simi- 
lar for projects to be funded from either State funds 
or non-State funds, there are differences in the 
ways individual projects are reviewed and ap- 
proved. The primary difference is that projects to 
be funded from non-State sources are approved, not 
as part of a co) ehensive annual program, but on 
a project-by-proj ct basis throughout the year. 

Display 13 on the next page shows a general time- 
line of the University's process for planning and ap- 
proving State-funded projects. 
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13 Calendar of the University of California s Process for Developing the Capital 
Improvement Budget in a Typical Year 



Month Regents' Budget (i.e.. 1990-91 Budget) 

February Office of the President (OP) issues instructions to the campuses for preparation of new budget 
funding requests. 

March Campuses submit requests for capital budget funding to OP. 

April Campuses submit draft PPGs and related documentation for project funding requests to OP. 
June Draft Regents' Budget is reviewed internally. 

August Campuses submit final PPGs and documentation for project funding requests to OP. 
Final decisions oi Regents are made. 

September Regents Budget for Capital Improvements is released. 
Supporting documentation is sent to State. 

October OP conducts visits to campuses with State staff to review campus issues and discuss capital 
funding requests. 

November OP engages in discussion with Department of Finance concerning Governor's Budget. 
December OP responds to questions raised by Legislative Analyst regarding projects. 

Note: It ta important to understand that this calendar outlines the fundamental steps in the process for developing the Capital 
Improvement Budget in a typical year. The actual process is considerably more complex and less structured than the calendai may 
suggest 

For example, the calendar addresses the approval process for new projects in the one year in which State funding is requested: it does not 
reflect either the multi*year nature of that funding process or the several years of planning and project development that precede the 
request 

The calendar pertams only to capital projects to be State funded. It does not apply to projects to be funded from non-State sources. 
Source: University of California. 
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State Budgeting 



ONE of the strongest instruments for exerting 
State policy influence into public higher education 
is the State budget. The budget is one of the pre- 
dominant points of focus for the Governor, the Leg^ 
islature, and higher education leaders themselves. 
This importance is under standable: It is through 
the budget that new initiatives are often started, 
and it is where institutional performance is evalu- 
ated. These decisions can and do get made in other 
places, but there is no other place where all of the 
decisions come together in the same way as in the 
State budget. 

In the context of short- and long-range planning, an 
understanding of the structure and dynamics of the 
State budget process is important for several rea- 
sons: 

1. The timeline of the budget process necessarily 
dictates the timetable of many institutional re- 
search and planning activities. 

2. The formulae and criteria applied in State bud- 
geting will dictate many of the issues and ana- 
lytic questions addressed through institutional 
research and planning. 

3. Institutional perceptions of the budget process 
will likely shape the planning estimates of the 
availability of State resources. These estimates 
on the availability of future resources will inevi- 
tably affect which short- and long-range institu- 
tional goals come to be viewed as realistic. 

4. The State budget process contains numerous fi- 
nancial incentives and disincentives for a wide 
range of the segments' activities. Since any in- 
stitution will naturally gravitate toward where 
the money is, an understanding of the incentives 
inherent in the various State funding formulae 
and criteria gives important insights into a wide 
variety of institutional practices of the seg- 
ments. 

In this section of the report. Commission staff de- 
scribes the system of State budgeting used in Cali- 
fornia for public higher education in three parts: 
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first, with an overview of the State budget process: 
second, with a description and an analysis of the 
rules of the support budget process as they apply to 
the three systems: and finally, with a description 
and analysis of the rules of the capital outlay bu''.- 
get process as they apply to the three segments. 

Throughout this part of the report, the term public 
higher education means the State-funded budgets 
for the University of California, the California 
State University, and the California Community 
Colleges. The analysis excludes discussion of fund- 
ing for medical education, teaching hospitals, and 
the University's Department of Energy laborator- 
ies, as well as student financial aid, the California 
Maritime Academy, Hastings College of the Law, 
and the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission 



Overview of the budget process 

In California, almost all expenditures and revenues 
are ^ut into a single budget bill, which must be en- 
acted by the Legislature by June 15 of each year to 
go irto effect on July 1. This means that appropria- 
tions for all programs - whether they are for high- 
ways, public schools, welfare, or higher education - 
go into a single piece of legislation. This budget 
system contrasts with most other states and with 
the federal government, which generally pass sev- 
eral separate appropriations bills each year: a 
highway bill, a health bill, an education bill, and 
the like. 

The fact that California puts almost all of its expen- 
ditures into one big budget bill, coupled with the 
fact that California is required under its Constitu- 
tion to balance expenditures v/ith revenues, has 
meant that the budget process in this State is gen- 
erally recognized to be one of the most sophisticated 
in the country, because the process forces decisions 
about spending priorities and trade-offs between 
programs. 
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General Fund revenues - or funds that can be spent 
for any purpose - account for roughly 57 percent of 
all State spending in California. The various activ- 
ities of State government vary widely, however, in 
the extent to which they are dependent on General 
Funds. For instance, highways are paid for with 
special taxes that cannot be used for anything else, 
whereas most health and welfare expenditures are 
matched dollar-for-dollar with federal funds. On 
the other hand, education (both K-12 and higher 
education) is heavily dependent on General Funds. 
Even in the two university systems, which have 
multiple sources of funds, they rely almost exclu- 
sively on General Funds for the core instructional 
program. 

In the early post-Proposition 13 years (1978-1983), 
when the tax-cutting movement and a recession com- 
bined to force major cuts in General Fund pro- 
grams, competition within the educational system 



for resources was fierce. Since that time, the Gann 
appropriations limit, and most recently the passage 
of Proposition 98, have contributed to limit even 
further the proportion of State General Funds that 
are available for expenditure in postsecondary edu- 
cation. An additional factor constraining the avail- 
ability of State General funds is the extent to which 
annual baseline adjustments are set in statute for 
certain mcyor spending categories. This leaves the 
(}ovemor and the Legislature even less flexibility 
in budgeting for those categories without statu- 
torily defined funding formulas. Display 14 shows 
the distribution of State (General Funds by major 
funding category a:; well as those portions of the 
budget for which annual funding is required 
through statutory mandate. 

California's budget is an incremental budget. In- 
stitutions submit annual requests for funds to the 
Department of Finance. In general, for all pro- 
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grams (not just those in higher education), the De- 
partment uses agreed-on formulae to evaluate bud- 
getary requirements. Formulae are either negoti- 
ated between the institutions and the Department, 
or are set in statute. These formulae use readily 
accessible yardsticks of workload (for example, 
miles of freeway, welfare caseload, or number of 
students) that are objective measures of how much 
money is required for programs. Virtually all bud- 
get formulae are developed through studies of actu- 
al spending patterns, which then serve as bench- 
marks for negotiations upward or downward. Be- 
cause of this, budget formulae tend to perpetuate 
status quo spending patterns: a program that has 
received money in the past will continue to get it, 
and vice versa. 

For State operations budgets, the formulae gener- 
ally translate workload into personnel - or posi- 
tions - required for the work to be done. For all 
programs, each year's budget is made up of the pre- 
vious year's budget base, adjusted by formula for 
workload, plus funds for inflation (price increases) 
and salary increases. New program initiatives are 
then added to the adjusted base. New program in- 
itiatives take many forms, and can include re-cal- 
culations of the budget formulae to enrich the 
existing program. In most years, new program ini- 
tiatives comprise a very minor percentage of total 
funds spent. The overwhelming majority of new 
funds are computed as increases or decreases to the 
base budget. 

Incremental budgeting strongly influences institu- 
tional behavior to maximize base funding, since 
virtually all new money emanates from the base. 
(It is a curious trait of budgetary behavior that 
baseline adjustments are rarely thought of as bud- 
get increases.) 



State operations vs. local assistance 

The process used to make "baseline adjustments" is 
different for programs classifled as State operations 
and those known as local assistance. This categori- 
zation is a throw-back to the pre-Proposition 13 era, 
when local government had the primary responsi- 
bility for managing and paying for these services 
and programs. The severe cutbacks in property 
taxes that resulted from Proposition 13 have blur- 



red these distinctions, since the State now pays for 
the majority of local assistance programs The ma- 
jor expenditure components of the two different 
budget categories are outlined in Display 1 5 below. 
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After the Department of Finance puts together its 
baseline budget, the Governor reviews the budget 
to see if it fits his spending priorities. If the base- 
line costs more than projected revenues (revenue 
projections are also done by the Department), the 
Governor has the choice of making cuts or pro- 
posing a tax mcrease (or revenue enhancements) to 
the Legislature. The Governor also will make the 
flnal decisions about new programs or initiatives. 

The Governor submits his proposed expenditure 
plan to the Legislature in January of each year 
The Legislature reviews the Governor's spending 
plan in budget hearings held over the next five 
months. The Legislature can rewrite the Gover- 
nor's Budget any way it sees fit (by adding, or de- 
leting programs, or changing the source of funds for 
them). The Senate and Assembly versions of the 
budget are adopted by a two-thirds vote of the re- 
spective houses, and any discrepancies between the 
two are resolved in a Joint Legislative Conference 
Committee. After reconciling differences between 
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the two houses' version of the budget, the final 
budget is sent on a two-thirds vct^ to the Governor 
by June IS. 

The Governor has line-item veto power, and can 
reduce or delete any item of expenditure but may 
not increase them. The budget that is signed into 
law by the Governor on July 1 then goes into effect 
for the next fiscal year. 



The power of the executive 

While the political dynamic of the budget process as 
it affects the relation between the Governor and the 
Legislature is an interesting and colorful one, it 
has been extensively commented on elsewhere. 
However, one important fact about that dynamic is 
particularly germane to this analysis. The Legis- 
lature under the Constitution has exclusive power 
over all appropriations, which means that everyone 
- including the Governor has to get the Legisla- 
ture to pass a bill in order to get money. This 
means that two-thirds of the members of both 
houses have to agree in order to spend money. Be* 
cause the Governor has tlie power to propose a sing- 
le spending proposal, the power of the executive 
over state spending priorities is enormous. Unlike 
other states, California's single budget bill allows 
the Governor to confine his efforts to one piece of 
legislation. In fact, the Governor does not have to 
pay attention to any other legislative priorities 
until the budget bill is signed into law. (Under the 
Constitution, no spending bill - except for emer- 
gencies - can be signed by the Governor until the 
budget is enacted.) 

This fact, coupled with the incremental budgeting 
approach, in which baseline adjustments eat up vir- 
tually all new money, the two-thirds vote require- 
ment, and the line-item veto power, make the 
California budget one of the strongest executive 
budgets in the country. 



The annual support budget process 
for postsecondary education 

The baseline adjustment process for the two univ r. 
sities is the same as for all state agencies. It is a 



two-step process: salary increases (which include 
cost-of-living adjustments and merit salary adjust- 
ments), and price increases. 

Salary increases in the universities 

For the salary cost of living increases, requests for 
faculty salary increases are separated from those 
for staff increases. For staff increases, the universi- 
ties generally ask to get the same amount that is 
made available to all other ^tate agencies. For fac- 
ulty salaries, the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission conducts an annual survey of fac- 
ulty compensation for institutions across the coun- 
try which are thought i;o be comparable to the Uni- 
versity of California and the California State Uni- 
versity systems. On the basis of this survey, the 
Commission then computes what percentage in- 
crease (or decrease) is needed to bring salary levels 
to parity with those offered by comparison institu- 
tions. This parity ugure then becomes a bench- 
mark for the two Governing Boards in preparing 
their budget requests, as well as for the Depart- 
ment of Finance in deciding what amount to pro- 
pose to the Governor. As always, the (inal decision 
about how much to propose for faculty and for staff 
increases rests with the Governor. 

For merit salary adjustments, formulae which are 
negotiated between the institutions and the De- 
partment of Finance are used to calculate the 
amount of money which will be needed to pay for 
normal merit increases and for promotions for fac- 
ulty and staff. The formulae are based on studies 
done in the distant past of institutional advance- 
ment and promotion patterns, and differ somewhat 
between the institutions The University of Cali- 
fornia gets merit and promotion funds as a per- 
centage of the base, and the btate Unn rsity on a 
position-by-position basis. Approximately 1 per- 
cent of the salary base is allocated for merit and 
promotion increases for each of the two systems. 

Once the Legislature is through with the budget, 
funds for cost-of-living a4}ustments and for merit 
increases are generally lumped into a single budget 
category to be spent by the institutions for em- 
ployee compensation. Pursuant to the collective 
bargaining process, it is up to the institution (in 
consultation with employee groups, if there is for- 
mal collective bargaining, or less formally if there 
is not) to (igure out how to allocate these funds. 
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Price increases in the universities 

For non-salary price increases, the Dep^ uinent of 
Finance in the fall of each year sends to each State 
agency something known as the price letter which 
gives that year's guidelines for how much the agen* 
cies can ask for inflationary adjustments. For 
items where inflation has been particularly high, 
the Department will create a separate price cate- 
gory that allows higher-than-average inflationary 
adjustments. Examples of things that have histor- 
ically had separate price category status are util- 
ities, travel, postage, and library books. Items that 
are not in a separate price category are assigned an 
overall price level, which is usually set to equal an 
inflationary index known as the **Gross National 
Product price deflator^ - a standard index pub- 
lished by the federal government, which purports to 
measure cost increases for goods and services pur- 
chased by state and local government. 

Increases for the community colleges 

Community colleges receive their inflationary ad- 
justment in the same way as local assistance bud- 
gets. A cost-of-living adjustment that is required to 
be given is set in statute for local assistance bud- 
gets. Unlike the two university segments, which 
separate salary, merit, and price-increase funding, 
community colleges receive a lump-sum cost-of-liv- 
ing acyustment on their entire base. The cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment for community colleges is statutor- 
ily set to be the Gross National Product price deflat- 
or, which in 1988 was 3.8 percent. Once the institu- 
tion receives the funds, it is up to the individual 
districts to determine how to spend the money - on 
across-the-board raises, for promotions, or for non- 
salary increases. In most districts, these decisions 
are reached through the collective bargaining 
process. 

The result of the baseline inflationary adjustment 
process is that there are funding disparities be- 
tween inflationary, cost-of-living adjustment, and 
merit salary adjustments between the two univer- 
sities and the community colleges. In periods of in- 
flation, where there are separate price categories 
for items of expenditure such as postage or utilities 
that are greater than the Gross National Product 
deflator, these disparities result in an apparent un* 
derfunding of the Community Colleges' budget. In 




periods of low inflation or during times when the 
deflator is greater than the parity figure for uni- 
versity salaries, the opposite is true. This latter 
condition - where the disparities have advantaged 
the community colleges - has not occurred during 
the post-Proposition 13 years. The accumulated un- 
derfunding of community colleges budgets has oc- 
curred not because of an explicit policy decision, but 
because of technical glitches in the funding form- 
ulae. 



Workload formulae 

The second part of the baseline adjustment pro- 
cedure is a process for adding or taking away funds 
for workload. For all three systems, the workload 
formulae are functions of enrollments - full-time- 
equivalents in the university systems, and average 
daily attendance in the community colleges. What 
this means is that the resources needed to fund all 
categories of expenditures - from instruction to ad- 
ministration - are related to the number of stu* 
dents in the institution. The biggest difference be- 
tween full-time equivalents and average daily at- 
tendance as a measure is that full-time equivalents 
are related to the academic credit associated with a 
course, while average daily attendance is computed 
on tue basis of seat-time or contact hours. 



Building full-time equivalents: 
the credit-hour function 

The critical measure for the universities that drives 
full-time equivalents are student credit hours (also 
sometimes known as the student credit units and 
abbreviated as "SCH" or "SCU"). A student credit 
hour is the credit (that counts toward graduation) 
that each student receives for taking a class. 

Credit hours relate to the amount of time a student 
spends in a class. (For instance, a class that meets 
one hour a day Ave days a week is generally a flve- 
unit class.) Student credit hours translate into full- 
time^equivalent students without regard to differ- 
ences in discipline, or resources req lired to teach. 
For example, both universities earn the same num- 
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ber of full-time-equivalent students for the follow- 
ing: 

1. A five-unit upper-division chemistry class en- 
rolling 20 students; 

2. A four-unit lower-division sociology class enroll- 
ing 25 students; or 

3. A one-unit physical education class with 100 stu- 
dents. 

A full-time-equivalent undergraduate student at 
both universities takes an average of fifteen units 
during each term of the academic year. (Quarter 
system units are counted as roughly 1.5 times se- 
mester system units.) Therefore, one full-time- 
equivalent undergraduate is one student who takes 
45 quarter credit imits of classes during the year, or 
two students who together take 45 units, etc. A 
full-time graduate student at the University takes 
an average of 12 credit units during a term, as 
opposed to 15 at the State University. 

The University, as a matter of policy, discourages 
part-time enrollments for undergraduates and 
graduates; 92 percent of its undergraduates and 96 
percent of its graduate students are full-time stu- 
dents. The State University system encourages 
part-time students; only 72 percent of its under- 
graduates and 23 percent of its graduate students 
are enrolled full time. This means that there are 
almost twice as many students in the California 
State University per full-time equivalent as in the 
University of California. 



The University's budget formulate 

The enrollment-related budget formulae for the 
University of California are very simple. The insti- 
tution gets one new faculty position, accompanied 
by related support, for each 17.61 full-time equiv- 
alents in enrollments. (Once a position is in the 
base, it automatically gets cost ./-living and merit- 
salary adjustments each year). The University 
counts one full-time-equivalent enrollment for each 
15 undergraduate credit hours, and one full-time 
equivalent for each 12 hours of class for first-stage 
graduate students - for example, master's degree 
students and first-stage doctoral students. For stu- 
dents in Ph.D. programs, after they have advanced 
to candidacy, each of them ii counted as one full- 



time equivalent for nine quarters, after which they 
can no longer be counted for enrollment purposes. 
Teaching assistant positions are allocated on the 
ratio of one position for every 44.20 full-time-equiv- 
alent undergraduates. Once the University gets 
the money, it makes decisions about how to spend it 
- on faculty full-time equivalents, or staff, or on in- 
structional support. The formulae generate enough 
money to pay for employee benefits and clerical 
support for each new faculty full-time equivalents. 



The State University budget 
formulae: mode and level 

The State University's budget system is much more 
elaborate. It has well over a hundred different 
workload formulae that are used to negotiate base- 
line acijustments with the Department of Finance. 
Virtually all of these formulae are enrollment-re- 
lated. Like the University, the key academic com- 
ponents - new faculty and staff positions, library 
resources, and the like, are all driven by full-time 
equivalents and student credit hours. Unlike the 
University, requirements for staff for student ser- 
vice expenditures are driven by headcount enroll- 
ments rather than full-time equivalents. 

Like the University, most State Uniwrsity re- 
sources are tied to new faculty positions. For new 
faculty positions, the State University and the De- 
partment of Finance calculate the number of posi- 
tions required using a system known as the mode- 
and-level approach. Under the mode-and-level ap- 
proach, the State University weights the student 
credit units by different levels and types of instruc- 
tion, to take into account differences in costs for dif- 
ferent kinds of instruction. The methodology is 
based on three elements: 

1. Thestaffingcategories, whichconsistcf 16 modes 
(lecture, laboratory, physical education, etc J 
and three levels (lower division, upper division, 
and graduate) of instruction; 

2. Ratios of student credit units to full-time-equi- 
valent faculty in each of these categories; and 

3. The distributic : of student credit units among 
the staffing categories. 



What this means as a practical matter is that the 
system uses historical information (from the 1973- 
74 academic year) to evaluate how faculty time was 
spent, and then projects the number of positions 
required to continue that level of support against 
each year's enrollments. The weights that have 
been developed earn more faculty full-time equiva- 
lents for upper-division and graduate courses than 
for lower-division course work. The effect of the for- 
mulae on the average is to allocate one new faculty 
position for each 18.00 full-time-equivalent stu- 
dents - a ratio that historically has been very close 
to the one used by the University. Because of the 
mode-and-level approach, however, the State Uni- 
versity is often in the position where its enrollment 
goes up and its budget goes down. Such was the 
case in 1985-86, when lower-division enrollments 
went up, causing an overall shift toward lower-cost 
instruction. Because of the shift, the State Univer- 
sity had its budget cut by 86 full-time-equivalent 
faculty. 

Unlike the University, the State University does 
not receive positions for teaching assistants, and 
the formulae separate allocations for new faculty po- 
sitions, staff positions, and support. For each 1,000 
new full-time equivalents in mode-and-level ad- 
justed enrollments, the State University gets 55.49 
new full-time-equivalent faculty, 15.25 new sup- 
port staff, and 15.73 new administrative positions. 



Internal allocation flexibility: 
internal distribution of resources 

Once the universities receive funds from the State, 
they are free to allocate the resources in the way 
that they see fit to meet current priorities and ac- 
commodate student demand. The reallocation can 
occur in either of two places. 

• First, the central administration may make 
some reallocation decisions between the cam- 
puses. This generally happens when enrollment 
patterns are uneven between the campuses, and 
one campus experiences declines while another 
grows. In both systems, if one campus is in a 
period of enrollment decline, resources are fre- 
quently pulled away from ocher campuses in 
order to shore them up. 



• Reallocations also occur at the campus level. Fac- 
ulty and other resources that are earned through 
enrollments in one department will be allocated 
to other areas, sometimes because they are un- 
derenrolled and need the help, or because the 
campus wants extra money to go into that area. 
In general terms, resources are reallocated away 
from lower-division classes, to upper-division 
and graduate areas. 

The issue of internal flexibility for reallocation be- 
comes contentious primarily in periods of enroll- 
ment decline. If the enrollment declines are slight 
or temporary, or if demand in not uneven among 
departments, the problem can be accommodated. 
However, if enrollment declines continue, the polit- 
ical as well as the educational costs of protecting 
positions in underenrolled areas becomes severe. 
At that point, decisions have to be made about 
whether to try to increase enrollments or to take 
away positions. Because tenured faculty positions 
are essentially owned by the department where 
tenure is earned, scaling down academic programs 
when student demand shifts is a very long and slow 
process. Because the process is such a slow one, and 
extracts such costs from the institutions, the prefer- 
red management option for both institutions is to 
keep some percentage of total faculty resources in 
temporary positions, assigned to faculty who can- 
not or will not be tenured. 

For the two university systems, the issue of inter- 
nal reallocation and uneven demand is kept within 
the institutions, since overall enrollment has been 
stab]*" or growing. 



Community college finance 

The finance system for California's community col- 
leges differs significantly from that used for the two 
university systems. The fundamental reason for 
the difference is historical, in that the community 
college system grew out of the public school system. 
The community colleges' finance system has gone 
through several upheavals in the last ten years, the 
biggest being T oposition 13, the imposition of tui- 
tion in 1984, the passage of AB 1725 (Vasconcellos) 
in 1988, and the recent voter approval of Propo- 
sition 98. As noted earlier in this paper, there is 
now a widespread recognition that the current sys- 
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tern of community college tinance is inadequate. It 
is expected that the next five years will see sub- 
stantial reform in the way the community colleges 
are funded, as the provisions of AB 1725 and Prop- 
osition 98 are implemented. 

Prior to Proposition 13, community colleges were 
funded 53 percent with local property tax revenues 
and 41 percent with State General Funds. At that 
time, districts that choose to tax themselves at a 
high r^te were able to keep their funds to pay for 
better colleges. State funds were layered on top of 
the district funds and were allocated in inverse 
relation to district funds so as to equalize funding 
among districts. The relation of State and local 
property tax revenues has reversed since Proposi- 
tion 13, and the colleges are now funded 62 percent 
with State General Funds and 27 percent with local 
property taxes. The fact that 27 percent of rev- 
enues continue to ccine from local property taxes 
may give a false impression that these funds are 
available f r special, local purposes or are someho* '' 
susceptibL co local control. The fact of the mattt^r 
is that Proposition 13 eliminated local fiscal control 
from community colleges' local governing boards. 

Appropriations to the system 

On May 15 of each vi ur, the Department of Finance 
notifies the Legislative and the Chancellor's Office 
of the community college? of the amount of property 
tax revenue expected to be available during the 
next fiscal year. The final budget act enacted by 
the Legislature takes that estimate into effect in 
figuring how much General Funds are needed td 
pay for the community colleges. If the Legislature 
and the Governor agree that, for example, $1.5 
billion will be needed to pay for the community 
colleges, and the May 15 estimate of property tax 
revenues is $500 million, then the budget act will 
appropriate $1 billion in General Funds to make up 
the difference. Each March 15, actual property tax 
receipts are o6corded, and adjustments are again 
made in General Fund appropriations if revenues 
are higher or lower than expected. 

Districts that were high property tax districts be* 
fore Proposition 13, and which contribute more in 
revenues than other districts, simply get fewer 
State General Funds to make up the difference. 
(Districts that receive State equalization funds 
may get more for other purposes.) If voters want to 



increase their taxes to enrich the core funding for 
their local colleges, they cannot do it currently, 
since existing law requires any extra local reve- 
nues to be spent only for community service classes 
(which the State won't pay for), capital outlay, or 
furniture. Any increase in the general property tax 
rate for community colleges would go straight to 
the State to offset the need for General Funds, and 
not a dime of it would be seen by the district. The 
funding system for community colleges can there- 
fore be seen as a thinly disguised State system. 

Unlike the two university systems, most funds for 
community colleges are appropriated on a cash 
grant basis, based on enrollment, and not tied to 
full-time-equivalent faculty. With the f*xception of 
categorical aid programs (such as Education Oppor- 
tunity Programs and Services), each college is then 
free to take the funds and spend them on new fac- 
ulty positions, for counselors, travel, or utilities, or 
whatever, depending on where the highest need is. 
Absent normal audit controls, the only expenditure 
control on community colleges' main apportion- 
ments is the so-called 50-percent law, which re- 
quires that at least 50 percent of each districts' 
''Current Expense of Education" expenditures be 
spent on instructors' salaries. The quality of ex- 
penditure information available to compare the 
way that money is spent in the community colleges 
to the two university systems is very poor, since 
community colleges have historically not required 
the districts to report expenditures in uniform cate- 
gories. 

Allocation of statutory amounts amonr; districts 

As noted earlier in this paper, enrollment in com- 
munity colleges is measured by average daily at- 
tendance (ADA). The amount of money that each 
district gets per ADA is sonn* imes known as the 
'foundation" or "revenue li level. The level is a 
function of various formulae .lat try uo equalize the 
funding between districts ai protect other legisla- 
tive priorities. The "factors" that influence the 
amount per ADA that a district gets are: 

1. Credit or noncredit. (Noncredit \c\ get less 
money in most cases. ) 

2. Whether a district is growing or declining, and 
by how much. (In recent years, the Legislature 
has not allowed any growth money for commu- 



nity colleges. When growth was allowed, new 
ADA were funded on an '*incrementar' rate » 
that is, at two-thirds on the dollar of the full ADA 
rate. Incremental funding is a device used in 
the K-12 system as well, and is justified theoret- 
ically by the argument that short-term in- 
creases in ADA can be accommodated by funding 
theni at the margin.) 

3. The size of the district. Very small districts get 
a little more per ADA than do larger districts, al- 
legedly because the unit costs of administration 
for small districts are larger than for large 
districts. 

4. The '^wealth" of the district. Districts with low 
overall revenue per ADA get '^equalization" 
funds. The equalization formula for Community 
Colleges is roughly analogous to the Serrano 
adjustments in the K-12 system. It is intended 
over time to reduce the funding disparities be- 
tween districts. 

5. Declines in a district's enrollment. Districts in 
enrollment decline have, in the last few years, 
been protected from having their budgets cut for 
two years. If a district loses 10,000 ADA one year 
and gets the ADA back in the second year, then 
the budgets are never adjusted downward. 

Unlike the two university systems, there is very lit- 
tle room for reallocation of resources among dis- 
tricts by the Chancellor. The Chancellor's Office 
computes the effect of all of the '^factors" for each 
district, and then allocates resources accordingly. 
If a district is short of funds, the Chancellor does 
not have the statutory authority or the funding 
flexibility to reallocate resources to make up for 
that shortfall. When such shortfalls occur, districts 
generally come to the Legislature to ask for more 
money, either in the form of supplementary appro- 
priations or loans. 



The State capital outlay process 

During the summer prior to the year in which 
capital outlay funding is being requested, the 
segments provide the Department of Finance and 
the Legislative Analyst's Office \/ith updates of 
campus long-range capital outlay plans, Program 
Planning Guides for any projects being requested 
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for the coming year, and the draft system capital 
outlay budget. The projects are reviewed by the 
Legislative Analyst and the Department of Finance 
for consistency with stated academic planning 
goals, consistency with existing space and utiliza- 
tion standards, and the cJst-efTectiveness of the pro- 
posal compared to other alternatives. The relative 
priority of one project compared to other projects is 
not considered at this phase of the process. 

State agency review of proposals 

Upon review of the flve-year plans and the various 
program planning guides, the Department of Fi- 
nance and the Legislative Analyst's Office arrange 
for and conduct Scope meetings on campuses re- 
questing projects for which one or both agencies 
have questions or concerns. While attending Scope 
meetings, representatives of the Department and 
the Legislative Analyst meet with the deans, fac- 
ulty, and planners most directly involved with a 
proposal, as well as the campus's senior adminis- 
tration, in order to gain a better understanding of a 
project and answer any specific questions they 
might have had. At this point, the representatives 
are looking for project justification on two levels: 
First, they look to the deans and faculty to ensure 
that a project is justified based on agreed-upon aca- 
demic program goals and the mission of the institu- 
tion and/or segment; second, they look to the chief 
campus planners and architects (if applicable for 
the segment) to ensure that the project meets 
agreed-upon space, utilization, and design prac- 
tices. 

[t is important to point out that not all the seg- 
ments follow all the space and utilization stan- 
dards, and the standards are not imposed on the 
segments for all the same purposes. For example, 
in the community colleges the State requires that 
the space and utilization standards be used to cal- 
culate existing space inventory, the amount of new 
space required to accommodate the demonstrated 
need, and ti.e purposes to which the new space can 
be put. On the other hand, the University of Cali- 
fornia is only required to use the standards to cal- 
culate the amount of new space required to meet 
their demonstrated need, and then only in certain 
space categories. A persuasive case which has been 
laid out by the University indicates that the stan- 
dards may be out of date and may no longer meet 
important academic needs. The University is thus 



permitted to justify its proposals using analytic 
approaches other than the space and utilizations 
standards applied to the other segments. The Post- 
secondary Education Commission is currently un- 
dertaking a study to review the existing space and 
utilization standards and will provide recommen- 
dations to the Legislature and the Crovernor on how 
the standards should be revised, if the study deter- 
mines changes are necessary. This study is sched- 
uled for completion by next December. 

Upon completion of a scope visit on a specific proj- 
ect, the appropriate campus or segmental facilities 
planners will endeavor to provide any additional 
information to the Department of Finance and the 
Legislative Analyst on questions or concerns which 
could not be addressed on location in the Scope 
meeting. 

In September the segmental governing boards con- 
sider and approve the draft capital outlay budgets 
provided by the system's administration. These 
budgets may reflect changes in the cost of specific 
projects as a result of changes agreed upon in Scope 
meetings held before approval of the flnal budgets. 

Upon adoption of the segments* final capital outlay 
budgets, Scope meetings continue, covering addi- 
tional projects. At the same time, segmental repre- 
sentatives enter into extensive discussions with the 
Department of Finance on inclusion of their capital 
outlay requests into the Governor's budget. These 
discussions usually center on two basic issues: 
First, the total amount of funding likely to be made 
available to the segment for capital outlay; and 
second, how far down an individual segment's 
priority list their share of the available funding 
will allow them to cover. The Department of Fi- 
nance does not usually dispute the specific capital 
outlay priorities defined by the segments, but 
rather focuses attention on the likely aggregate 
funding to be made available to address those pri- 
orities. 

Development and analysis 
of the Governors budget 

Upon completion of negotiations with the seg- 
ments, the Department of Finance prepares the 
draft State budget for the Governor's review, re- 
vision, and eventual approval. 



In mid-December the Department of Finance fur- 
nishes the Legislative Analyst with confidential 
galleys of the Governor's budget, allowing the Leg- 
islative Analyst to begin her analysis of the budget 
as soon as possible after decisions are reached in 
the executive branch. 

The Governor's budget is released publicly in early 
January. This is also the general deadline by 
which the Legislative Analyst expects any unre- 
solved questions on the specifics of a segment's cap- 
ital outlay project to be answered. This period sig- 
nals the beginning of the most frenzied time of the 
year for the Legislative Analyst - preparation of 
the Legislative Analyst's Analysis of the State Bud- 
get, The Anal)rst works intensively from the re- 
ceipt of galleys in December through late February, 
when her Analysis is released publicly. The Ana- 
lyst analyzes capital outlay projects included in the 
Governor's budget on three basic criteria: First, the 
project's compliance with applicable State policy 
guidelines, such as the policy not to provide State 
funding student housing or student union facilities; 
second, the project's compliance (depending on the 
segment) with applicable space and utilization 
standards; and finally, the reasonableness of the 
project's estimated cost. 

Depending on the result of the analysis, the An- 
alyst may recommend any of a number of options to 
the Legislature. These include: 

1 . Recommend adoption of the item. 

2. Recommend adoption of the item, pending re- 
ceipt of additional information (such as prelim- 
inary plans for the project). 

3. Recommend adoption of the item, contingent up- 
on adoption of budget language or supplemental 
report language that further clarifies or defines 
an issue of concern to the Legislature. 

4. Withhold recommendation, pending receipt of 
additional information 

5. Recommend delecion, reduction, or revision of 
the scope of the item. 

6. Project raises policy issue to be resolved by the 
Legislature. 

The final recommendation option for the Analyst 
covers policy issues or other contingencies not dealt 
with in previous guidelines or agreements. One ex- 
ample of a policy issue raised by the Analyst in re- 
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cent years is whether the University of California 
should give higher priority to construction of re- 
search space as opposed to instructional &pace. 

Legislative action on the budget 

After release of the Analyst's Analysis, legislative 
hearings are scheduled by the appropriate subcom- 
mittees of the Assembly Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Com- 
mittee. Legislative review of the segments' capital 
outlay budgets can cover literally any aspect of any 
proposed projects, however, discussions generally 
revolve around the issues as defined by the Legis- 
lative Analyst's Office and the Department of Fi- 
nance. After extensive hearings, in which some 
projects receive detailed review and other noncon- 
troversial projects minimal review, each house 
adopts its own version of the State budget, includ- 
ing the segments' respective capital outlay budgets. 

After adoption of each house's version of the bud- 
get, the Legislature forms a Conference Committee, 
made up of the Chairs of the Senate and Assembly 
fiscal committees and four other members. The 
Conference Committee meets with the sole purpose 
of resolving differences between each house's ver- 
sion of the budget. The Committee normally does 
not consider any item for which there is not a dis- 
crepancy between the two budgets. It should be 
noted also that once an item is thrown into Con- 
ference, the Committee considers the issue under 
self-imposed guidelines but has complete discretion 
to handle the item any way it sees fit. The Com- 
mittee can adopt one house's version of the item, it 
can augment the item, delete it completely, or 
attach supplementary or budget control language 
Further, during Conference Committee delibera- 
tions, the Committee generally relies on advice 
from the Legislative Analyst and the Department 
of Finance on how to resolve specific issues. 

Since segmental representatives are generally not 
permitted to address the Conference Committee 
during its deliberations, this is one major point in 
the process where the Legislative Analyst and/or 
the Department of Finance can utilize the mechan- 
ics of the process to efTect change in segmental bud- 
get requests. By recommending the creation of dis- 
crepancies on controversial items in the Assembly 
and Senate versions of the budget, either control 
agency can effectively cut the segments out of 
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formal deliberations to resolve the issue at the Con- 
ference Committee level. Of course the segments 
are completely free to make their case on an item to 
members of the Conference Committee outside the 
CO ^es of the formal hearings. 

Alter reconciling all budget discrepancies in Con- 
ference, the Committee forwards a unified budget 
back to each house for their adoption, on a two- 
thirds vote. Upon adoption by the Legislature, the 
Budget Bill is forwarded to the Crovernor for his re- 
view, revision, and adoption. The same blue pencil 
options outlined in the State Budget section of this 
document are operative here, except that so long as 
the Legislature's capital outlay appropriation for 
postsecondary education is within the aggre^^ate 
limit set by the Governor in his initial budget, he 
does not usually partake in rewriting appropriation 
amounts in the segments' specific capital outlay 
proposals. 

Authority to spend funds 

Contrary to what many believe, after enactment of 
the Budget Bill by the Legislature and Governor, 
the process is not over. While the segments have 
received their appropriation for the coming year, 
with capital outlay '^**ograms they must still re- 
ceive authority to sycno the money. This authority 
is granted by the State Public Works Board. 

The Public Works Board was created, as the name 
implies, to provide oversight and control on public 
works projects being undertaken by the State. The 
Board is composed of the Director of Finance, the 
Director of the Department of Transportation, and 
the Director of the Department of General Services. 
The Board serves to provide an additional level of 
administrative control to ensure that capital outlay 
monies are expended in a manner consistent with 
the intent of the Legislature and the Governor 

Specifically with regard to postsecondary educa- 
tion, the Public Works Board reviews approved seg- 
mental plans to ensure that specific projects are 
consistent with relevant budget and scope lang- 
uage, and other project parameters covering gross 
square footage, assignable square footage, primary 
use of the facility, and the space allocation plan en- 
visioned in the project. Board review generally 
centers on certification of the appropriate comple- 
tion of the previous phase of a project's develop- 
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ment. For example, in the initial phase of a proj- 
ect's development, the Board does not require re- 
view in order to authorize appropriations to under- 
take preliminary planning for a facility. However, 
in the nert year of the project, a segment must 
undergo Boa/v! review of the preliminary plans be- 
fore authorization of funding for working drawings 
Likewise, working drawings must be reviewed by 
the Board before funding for construction can be 
authorized. The Board does not involve Hself in au- 
thorizing spending for equipment funds upon com- 
pletion of a project's construction phase. The Board 
is also the body that reviews changes in the scope of 
specific capital outlay projects which may occur 
after the project's appropriation is made. Scope 
changes sufficient to trigger potential Board review 
can occur as a result of a project's deviation from 
applicable budget or supplemental report language, 
other agreed-upon project parameters, or changes 
in the estimated cost of the project. 

Scope changes requiring Board rraew can cover is- 
sues as minor as substituting carpeting for hard- 
floors (budget control language specifically limits 
the segments' ability to make this change), to is- 
sues as major as substantial design changes in a 
proposed facility. Further, cost-overruns more than 
$50,000 or 10 percent of a project's appropriation 
require notification of the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee, notification of the relevant chairs of 
the legislative fiscal committees, and Board appro- 
val. Cost overruns under $50,000 or 10 percent of a 
pro?>ct's appropriation do not require Board review, 
and overruns over 20 percent require legislative 
approval in the Budget Act. 



The Department of Finance serves as the chief 
State control agency monitoring progress on the 
segments' capital outlay programs. In the event 
that a segment recognizes the need for Board re- 
view of a project scope change, they inform the 
Director of Finance. If necessitated by the proposed 
scope change, the Department of Finance notifies 
the chairman of the Joint Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee and the chairs of the relevant legislative fis- 
cal committees of the impending review, and they 
then have 20 days to review the scope change and 
advise the Board on whet^^r or not the change is at 
deviance with the legislative intent of the capital 
outlay appropriation. If the Board receives no ob- 
jection from the Joint Legislative Budget Commit- 
tee after 20 days, that is taken to represent support 
for the scope change. After receiving input from 
the involved segment and the Budget Committee, 
the Department of Finance makes a determination 
as to whether or not the scope change is justified. 
Since the Director of Finance serves on the Board, 
the views of the Department on proposed scope 
changes are expressed through him. As an organi- 
zational matter, the Department of Finance serves 
as staff to the Board and is charged with ensuring 
that legislative intent is followed in the expendi- 
ture of capital outlay appropriations. 

Upon review and approval by the Public Works 
Board of either a budgeted capital outlay appropri- 
ation or a scope change proposal, expenditure of the 
funds is authorized, and the segment can proceed 
with the project. 
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Conclusions 



Long-range planning 
activities of the segments 

1. Overall planning capacity 

The University of California possesses a larger and 
more pervasive planning capacity than the State 
University, which in turn has a substantially 
larger planning capacity than the community col- 
leges. These differences appear to impact the 
amount and type of short- and long-range planning 
which can occur, as well as the ability of the seg- 
ments to articulate and analytically justify their 
plans once developed. We have no indication that 
the University of California's planning capacity is 
excessive, but rather that the other segments, es- 
pecially the community colleges, need expanded 
planning capabilities. This need is especially acute 
on the campus/district level. 

2. Long-range planning efforts 

The University of California is well underway in a 
long-range planning effort which aims to define the 
University's likely enrollment demand and facil- 
ities needs through the year 2005. The State Uni- 
versity has begun a parallel long-range planning 
effort, and the community colleges have not to our 
knowledge begun any sort of similar planning ac- 
tivities. It is likely that the immediacy of prepar- 
ing for implementation of AB 1725, the recent pas- 
sage of Proposition 98, and the limited planning 
capacity outlined in the body of this document have 
all contributed to limiting the ability of the commu- 
nity colleges to undertake this sort of effort at this 
time. 



Enrollment planning and projections 

3. Reasonableness of enrollment projections 

The enrollment projections conducted by the seg- 
ments and the Demographic Research Unit are 
carefully prepared and all appear to be reasonable. 
Any differences between individual projections are 
minor, on the margin, and do not change the policy 
implications that should be drawn from them. 

4. Community college enrollment projections 

The community colleges do not prepare their own 
enrollment projections, relying exclusively on the 
Demographic Research Unit. While the Unit's 
long-range estimates are sound, the absence of a 
process in the community colleges which forces an 
annual high level consideration of potential future 
enrollments appears to contribute to limiting the 
type and amount of other planning activities which 
occur. 



5. University of California 

graduate enrollment projections 

The University of California, unlike the State Uni- 
versity, does not project graduate student enroll- 
ments based on demographic trends. Due to the 
overriding influence of national and even interna- 
tional variables on future Ph.D. enrollments (rele- 
vant only for the University of California), the 
University does not view it as useful to prepare es- 
timates of future graduate enrollment levels based 
on demographic trends. Rather, the University's 
graduate enrollments are managed through appli- 
cation of a variety of academic, program, and State 
economic policy considerations, rather than demo- 
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graphic potentials. As a result, thr University's 
graduate enrollment projections should be recog- 
nized as necessarily inexact estimate^ of future 
needs, based on inferences drawn from a wide vari 
ety of unquantifiable variables. The most direct 
quantitative link driving the University's esti 
mates is the application of the assumption that 
major research universities must have a graduate 
undergraduate student mix of at least 20 to 80 per 
cent to maintain top flight prog^^ams. 

6. California State University 
enrollment projections 

The State University's long-range enrollment pro- 
jections are preliminary estimates generated in the 
very early stages of its own long-range planning 
process. The substantial increases in these projec- 
tions, as compared to previous Demographic Re- 
search Unit and State University estimates, can be 
attributed to the fact that they incorporate opti- 
mistic assumptions on progress in providing access 
to historically underrepresented students. These 
projections were prepared by the Office of the Chan- 
cellor and precede a request to the campuses to 
outline the extent to which they can individually 
accommodate growth through the year 2005. As a 
result of the preliminary and ongoing nature of the 
State University's planning process, it is likely that 
these enrollment projections will undergo revision 
over time, as a result of refinements in the projec- 
tion model and discussions with the campuses. 



Capital outlay planning 

7. Differences in capital outlay planning 

The segments differ in the way in which campus 
capital outlay proposals are internally justified and 
prioritized. The University grants broad discretion 
to campuses to develop and justify pr. jects in a 
highly individualized manner. Likewise, projects 
between University campuses are prioritized at the 
systemwide level based on an individual analysis of 
each project and its relationship and contribution to 
meeting the unique academic planning goals of the 



campus proposing the project. On the other hand, 
the State University and community colleges (with 
differing levels of structure) assess the need for 
individual campus projects based on uniform sys- 
temwide need assessment guidelines. Similarly, 
individual campus proposals are prioritized into 
the systems' systemwide capital outlay budgets 
through explicitly defined statewide construction 
priorities which prioritize projects by space cate- 
gory and use of common "need standards." While 
the more centralized planning approaches utilized 
by the State University and the community col- 
leges may be a necessary management decision 
driven by the larger size of these segments, the 
University of California's more decentralized ap- 
proach provides a closer and more direct linkage 
between campus capital outlay proposals and the 
unf^ue academic planning objectives of the individ- 
ual campuses. 



State budget and capital outlay 
approval process 

8. Differences in calculating workload formula 

While the State University's workload formulas are 
far more detailed than the University of Califor- 
nia's, they are calculated on similar if not identical 
workload units (projected enrollment translated 
into faculty full-time equivalents). On the other 
hand, the community colleges' workload increases 
are calculated based on projected shifts in adult 
population translated into ADA There are strong 
indications that limiting community college en- 
rollment to adjusted shifts m adult population has 
had the effect of artificially "capping" community 
college enrollments. 

9. Differences m flexibility 

of internal resource allocation 

Unlike the two university syster^s, thei' is very 
little room for reallocation of resources among dis- 
tricts by the Chancellor's Office of the community 
college system. If a district is short of funds, the 
Chancellor's OfTice does not have the statutory au- 
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thority or the funding flexibility to reallocate re- 
sources to make up for that shortfall. 

10. Differences in criteria for 

approval of capital outlay projects 

In the past, the Legislature (through the Legisla- 
tive Analyst's Office) has attempted to apply rough- 
ly equivalent space and cost guidelines between 
segments in recommending adoption or rejection of 
speciflc capital outlay proposals. However, since 
there have been differing levels of success in getting 



the segments to agree to these standards, and dif- 
fering leveb of success in getting the Legislature to 
enforce these standards equally on all segments, a 
process has evolved in which capital outlay propo- 
sals are analyzed and approved under different 
rules, depending on the segment proposing the proj- 
ect. As noted earlier in this report, the validity of 
these guidelines have become subject to question in 
recent years and are currently undergoing exten- 
sive review and study by the Commission. This 
Commission expects to complete this study by De- 
cember 1989. 
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Appendix A 



Prospectus for a Study of Long-Range 
Enrollment and Facilities Planning 
in California Public Higher Education 



Background 

Section 66903 of the California Education Code au- 
thorizes the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission to collaborate with the public segments 
on long-range planning and requires the segments 
to develop long-range plans that identify the need 
for and location of new facilities. The Commission 
also has responsibility for approving sites for new 
campuses or off-campus centers. 

In addition to this statutory authorization for the 
Commission's involvement in long-range planning, 
the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan 
recently recommended a reinvigorated statewide 
planning process to be managed by CPEC (1987, p. 
40): 

24. The California Postsecondary Education 
Commission shall have the following respon- 
sibilities with regard to long-range planning in 
consultation with the segments: (1) develop- 
ment 0^ a common definition of long-range 
planning; (2) development of a common set of 
assumptions upon which such planning is to be 
based; (3) review of segmental activities to 
verify that they periodically prepare and up- 
date long-range plans based upon the common 
s^t of assumptions; and (4) annual preparation 
of detailed 20-year projections of postsecondary 
enrollment in the public and private sectors at 
all levels of instruction, built upon the projec- 
tions prepared by the Department of Finance. 

In September 1987, CPEC formed an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Long-Range Planning to review the recom- 
mendations of the Master Plan Review Commission 
within the context of CPEC's overall planning priori- 
ties. The Ad Hoc Committee met three times and 
presented its final report to wiie Commission this 
past May 2, in whi'^h it concluded that the urgency of 
the planning priorities facing the State requires the 
Commission to assume a more active role in long- 
range planning (see Commission minutes of the May 



2, 1988, meeting under Tab 15). It suggested that 
the Commission could be most effective by carving 
out several priority planning projects on which work 
could be started immediately. It presented a set of 
strategic planning pr.iciples that were adopted by 
the Commission as a litmus test forjudging planning 
priorities, and it identified long-range enrollment and 
facilities planning as the highest priority project now 
facing the Commission. In this area, it suggested a 
slightly different approach than that proposed by the 
Master Plan Review Commission by recommending 
against CPEC's developing annual statewide enroll- 
ment forecasts independent from those developed by 
the Department of Finance. 

The Ad Hoc Committee identified two major roles for 
the Commission to play in the area of long-range en- 
rollment and facilities planning - research and lead- 
ership. Its research responsibility centers on the in- 
tegration of existing information as well as the de- 
velopment of new data, as necessary, relating to 
long-range enrollment and facility planning. Its re- 
sponsibility of leadership centers on stimulating a 
focused and productive statewide debate over the 
major planning and policy issues surrounding long- 
range enrollment and facilities planning. 

Adding to the call for the Commission to take a lead 
role in long-range enrollment and facilities plan- 
ning. Supplemental Budget Language has recently 
been introduced in the State Legislature requesting 
that the Commission initiate its iong-range plan- 
ning process by developing recommendations for the 
Legislature and the Governor on policy variables 
that will influence State costs for new facilities 
through the year 2005. (The Supplemental Budget 
Language, as well as this prospectus, defines new 
facilities as expansion of existing facilities as well as 
construction of new campuses or off-campus centers 
in order to accommodate increased enrollments.) 

Based largely on recent unexpected increases in the 
participation rates of eligible freshmen, the Univer- 
sity of California anticipates enrollment pressure to 
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require new campuses by the year 2005, and the 
Office of the President has begun a planning process 
to identify options for meeting that demand. The 
California State University is now operating seven 
off-campus centers - most of which will probably ex- 
pand beyond their current size and scope, and one or 
two of which may become full-fledged campuses -- 
and it is currently planning an additional oflF-cam- 
pus center in Salinas. Among the California Cor4A- 
munity Colleges, the Commission recently approved 
major expansion of an o£f-campus center at Peta- 
luma in southern Sonoma County, and the Riverside 
and San Jacinto Community College Districts have 
developed plans for three new ofT-campus centers ii\ 
western Riverside County for Commission approval. 



Project justification 

Currently, there is no coordinated or integrated 
statewide plan that determines how the State might 
accommodate and flnance expected long-range In- 
creases in enrollment demand in public postsec- 
ondary education. At present, there are no official 
enrollment forecasts that encompass all three seg- 
ments past the early 2000s. Although enrollment 
demand has been higher than expected for both the 
University and State University, no decision has 
been made as to whether these enrollments can be 
absorbed within existing capacity or whether new 
campuses will need to be built. 

The decision- making, funding, and construction 
timelines inherent in the expansion or construction 
of major new educational facilities by the turn of the 
century require that planning begin immediately. 
The cost differentials between renovation of older 
buildings, construction of new facilities, and oxpan- 
sion of existing facilities need to be identified - with 
the alternatives weighed in a cost-benefit context -- 
and mechanisms for making choices and meeting 
the associated costs must be developed. Trans- 
portation and other site development problems need 
to be identified and, when possible, integrated into 
local and statewide planning processes. 

Finally, there is increasing State-level interest in 
long-term infrastructure needs, as well as concern 
over admissions/enrollment pressures at the Univer- 
sity of California. Members of the Legislature and 
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the Governor have expressed concern about the ris- 
ing participation rates and the long-range costs asso- 
ciated with accommodating increasing enrollments. 
As previously mentioned, the 1988-89 budget con- 
tains language requesting the Commission to take a 
leadership role in this area. While it is not known as 
of this writing whether the language will be ap- 
proved in the final Budget Act, the study outlined in 
this prospectus has been designed to accommodate 
the Legislature's mandate along with the Commis- 
sion's planningpriorities. 



Project description 

Commission staff will convene an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Enrollment and Facilities Planning comprised 
of representatives from the Department of Finance, 
the University of California, the California State 
University, the California Community Colleges, the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities, and the Office of the Legislative Ana- 
lyst. In consultation with this group, the Commis- 
sion will identify the forces that will influence de- 
mand for new educati^*~ ' facilities, including a re- 
view of available projections from the Department of 
Finance and the segments on expected enrollments 
through the year 2005. These forces will then be 
analyzed with respect to their susceptibility to State- 
level policy control. Based on this analysis, the Com- 
mission Mfill submit a report by December 1989 to 
the Legislature and the Governor on the direction 
the State should take with respect to the major vari- 
ables that will shape the costs of new facilities. 

The report will, at minimum, include recommen- 
dations on: 

1. The educational and fiscal policy variables in- 
fluencing the need for new facilities by age of stu- 
dent and academic program type, including when 
traditional campus facilities are academically re- 
quired and when ron-traditional facilities can 
best meet demands for access and quality; 

2. The relative State costs associated with con- 
struction of new space by segment, compared with 
the costs of renovation or expansion of existing fa- 
cilities; 
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3. Space and utilization standards for public post- 
secondary education facilities; 

4. Year-round operation as an option to reduce new 
facilities requirements; and 

5. Priorities for construction of new sites by geo- 
graphic region of the State. 

Following this effort, the Commission will request 
the public segments to prepare enrollment plans 
through the year 2005 and, based on these plans, to 
prepare plans for facilities needed to accommodate 
anticipated enrollments. The latter will include 
plans for expansion of individual campuses and con- 
struction of new campuses or off-campus centers, as 
necessary. These plans are to be submitted by De- 
cember 1990 to the Department of Finance, the Leg- 
islative Analyst, and the Postsecondary Education 
Commission for comment and review. 



Relationship to other Commission 
planning projects 

Several Commission projects are anticipated in the 
coming year, the results of which will be integrated 
into this long-range enrollment and facilities plan- 
ning study. Of particular interest are studies re- 
lated to space and utilization standards, the role of 
independent colleges and universities in postsecond- 
ary education, the development of revised guidelines 
for the approval of off-campus centers, and the re- 
view of admissions and transfer policies in public 
postsecondary education. While these projects are 
defined as separate Commission studies, they are al- 
so central to long-range enrollment and facilities 
planning. All necessary steps will be taken, when 
appropriate, to coordinate research efforts with the 
goals of minimizing duplication as well as develop- 
ing a coherent and integrated Commission approach 
to long-range planning. 



Project schedule 

Staff expects to follow this schedule: 

June 13, 1988: Policy Development Committee 
consideration of this prospectus. 

June-July 1988: Formation of the advisory com- 
mittei^. 

July-August 1988: Develop project workplan. Re- 
view and synthesis of previous State efforts in long- 
range educational facilities planning. Meet with 
segmental planning personnel and inventory seg- 
mental planning efforts. Meet with segmental en- 
rollment planners and analyze segmental enroll- 
ment projection models. Prepare background paper. 

September 1988: First meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee. 

November 1988: Progress report to the Policy De- 
velopment Committee. 

Decemb r i988-September 1989: Draft Commission 
report, including policy criteria, in consultation with 
the advisory committee. 

September 1989: Present the draft report as an in- 
formation item to the Policy Development Commit- 
tee. 

November 1989: Present the draft report as an ac- 
tion item to the Policy Development Committee and 
the Commission. 

December 1989: Transmit the report to the Gover- 
nor and Legislature. 



Reference 

Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, i he Master Plan Renewed: Uni- 
ty, Equity, Quality, and Efficiency in California Post- 
secondary Education. Sacramento: The Commission, 
July 1987. 
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Differences in Mission and Size 
Appendix B Among the Three Public Segments 



University of California 

Mission 

The University of California is California's pri- 
mary State-supported academic agency for re- 
search; it offers four-year undergraduate (baccalau- 
reate) programs and graduate programs in a wide 
variety of fields; it has exclusive jurisdiction among 
public institutions over graduate instruction in 
dentistry, law, medicine, and veterinary medicine; 
and among public institutions it has sole authority 
to award the doctoral degree, except in fields where 
it awards joint doctorates with the California State 
University. 

Campus 

The University has eight general campuses 
throughout California and one health science cam- 
pus in San Francisco. Each campus has its own dis- 
tinct atmosphere and character. Some 150 labora- 
tories, extension centers, and research and field 
stations on campuses and in other parts of the State 
strengthen research and teaching while providing 
public service to California and the nation. 

Enrollment 

The nine campuses of the University have a current 
enrollment of more than 161,400 students, 90 per- 
cent of them residents of California. Almost 20 per> 
cent of the students are studying at the graduate 
level. 

Eligibility Pool 

The University's freshmen are selected from among 
the top one-eighth (12.5 percent) of California high 
school graduates. Every qualiAed student who is a 



resident of California is eligible for admission at 
one of the University's campuses, although not nec 
essarily at the campus or in the program of first 
choice. To be eligible for admission, students must 
meet the subject, examination, and scholarship re- 
quirements specified in the University's Under- 
graduate Application Packet, 



The California State University 

Mission 

The primary function of the California State Uni- 
versity is instruction of undergraduate and mas- 
ter's degree students in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, applied fields, and professions, including 
teaching. Its faculty are authorized to undertake 
research to the extent that is consistent with this 
primary function. In addition, the State University 
offers joint doctoral programs with the University 
of California and with independent institutions in 
California. 

Campus 

The California State University has 19 campuses 
throughout California. Each campus in the system 
has its own unique geographic and curricular char- 
acter, as multipurpose institutions. 

Enrollments 

The system enrollments total approximately 
355,000 students, who are taught by some 19,000 
faculty. Last year the system awarded over 50 per- 
cent of the bachelor's degrees and 30 percent of the 
master's degrees granted in California. More than 
one million persons have graduated from the 19 
campuses since 1960. 
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EligibUity Pool 

The system admits its freshmen from the top third 
of California high schools graduates. 



California Community Colleges 

Mission 

California Community Colleges offer instruction 
through but not beyond tK3 second year of college. 
The primary mission of the colleges is vocational 
education and preparation for university transfer. 
They grant vocational and technical certificates 
and the associate in arts and associate in science 
degrees. Through their community service and 
adult education programs, they offer noncredit 
classes m literacy, health, civic, technical, and gen- 
eral education. Many colleges oiTer apprenticeship 
training in a variety of vocational fields. All col- 
leges offer programs fulfilling the requirements for 
the first two years of work at a four-year college or 
university. Forty-five percent of all community col- 



lege courses are eligible for transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions. The community colleges also offer a 
wide range of community service courses. 

Enrollments 

In 1988, enrollment in the community colleges was 
Over 1.3 million students. 

Campus 

The California Community Colleges have 107 cam* 
puses that operate under 71 districts throughout 
the State of California. 

Eligibility Pool 

Any person who possesses a high school diploma or 
equivalent or who is of the age of 1 8 and can benefit 
from instruction is eligible for admission to a Cali- 
fornia community college. Also, California commu- 
nity colleges allow a limited number of students of 
any grade level to enroll with the consent of their 
school principal and acceptance by the community 
college president. 
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Methodology for Projecting Population 
for California by Race I Ethnicity 
Appendix C with Age l Sex DetaH, 1980 to 2020 



THE Department of Finance used a baseline cohort 
component method to project the population by 
race/ethnicity. A baseline projection assumes no 
fundamental institutional changes or major changes 
to policies and practices related to fertility, immi< 
gration, emigration or domestic migration. A co- 
hort component method traces a race/ethnic group 
having a common year of birth throughout their 
lives. As each year passes, cohorts change due to 
the action of mortality and migration. New cohorts 
are created by applying the fertility assumption to 
the women in childbearing ages. 

The 1980 Census by sex, race/ethnicity, and single- 
year of age serves as the benchmark. Survival and 
fertility rates were computed based on actual data 
from the California Department of Health Ser- 
vices. Migration rates were estimated by analyz- 
ing 1970 to 1980 movements allowing for differ- 
ential undercounts and inconsistent race/ethnic de- 
finitions between the two censuses. 

Three basic assumptions were made in the projec- 
tion process: 

1. In 200 years, California's race/ethnic- and age- 
specific fertility rates will merge to one-half 



their current difference from national rates. 
The Census Bureau assumes the national race/- 
ethnic differentials will merge in the year 2050, 

2. In 200 years, California's race/ethnic-, age- and 
sex-specific mortality rates will merge to one- 
half their current difference from national 
rates. The Census Bureau assumes the nation- 
al race/ethnic differentials will merge in the 
year 2050. 

3. There will be an annual average net in- migra- 
tion of 215,000. Foreign immigration was held 
constant throughout the projection period and 
the residual domestic migration becomes net 
out-migration after the year 2000. Race/ethnic 
distributions are merged over time from the 
current mix to the world, national or State pro- 
portions as appropriate. 

Using these assumptions, the benchmark popula- 
tion is projected 40 years into the future. Projec- 
tions are controlled to the Baseline '86 projection 
series which was released in December of 1986. It 
is anticipated that these race/ethnic projections 
will next be revised following the incorporation of 
data from the 1990 Census. 
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Appendix D 



California State University and University 
of California Enrollment Projections 
Conducted by the Demographic Research Unit 



THE Demographic Research Ur . uses the follow- 
ing data in tlie preparation of statewide fall enroll- 
ment projections for the California State Univer- 
sity and the University of California: 

• Historical trends in participation rates; 

• Recent enrollment trends; 

• Current admissions policies; 

• Population composition and demographic 
changes; 

• The proportional distribution of the sexes, age 
groups, and enrollment categories over 
projection years; and 

• Projected trends in past series. ^ 

An age/sex participation rate model is currently 
(. . ed. Historical enrollment systemwide is main- 
tained by sex, five age groups, and undergraduate- 
graduate levels of enrollment. Participation rates 
for each of the resulting categories of enrollment 
are derived by dividing enrollment by the corre- 
sponding population projection for that age/sex 
group and multiplying by 1000. The age groups for 
the population and enrollment are: 



Enrollment 
19 and under 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 

35 and over 



Population 
18-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-64 



A linear least squares regression is one analytical 
tool used in the process and is performed on a ten- 
year history of participation rates. In those in- 
stances where recent trends appear to be departing 
from the long-term trend or where the regression 
line is not a reliable predictor of actual values, 
greater weight is given to the recent participation 
rates and enrollment trends. Recent short-term 
trends in participation rates may be continued or 
modified for the few years of the projection, and 



then held constant, for example. Projected total en* 
rollment is the sum of projected enrollment for each 
category. 

A spreadsheet showing an evaluation of the ''good- 
ness of fit" of the regression line and producing sev- 
eral models of projected participation rates is gen- 
erated for the initial analysis. 

The following explains the current models: 

0: The least squares regression line is deter- 
mined by the historical participation rates. 
The projection starts at the Y estimate for the 
last historical year. 

1, 2, and F: Modified least squares regression 
lines start at the last historical participation 
rate for the projection. The participation rate 
for each projected year is calculat'^ by mul- 
tiplying the slope of the least squares line by 
a given value and adding that product to the 
participation rate of the previous year. The 
multipliers for each projection year are: 







Model 2 


Mode 


1st Year 


.8 


.4 


2 


2nd 


.65 


35 


.175 


3rd 


.6 


.3 


15 


4th 


.55 


.25 


.125 


5th 


.5 


.2 


.1 


6th 


.25 


.15 


075 


7th 


.125 


.1 


.05 


8th 


0625 


05 


.025 


9th 


.03125 


0 


0 


10th 


015625 


0 


0 



The Demographic Research Unit is in the process of 
evaluating itscurrent projection model and develop- 
ing a more comprehensive alternate model which 
could include, for example, greater age detail and 
separate projections for first-time, transfer, and 
continuing students. 
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Appendix E 



Methodology for the Preliminary Enrollment 
Projection for the California State 
University Growth Plan, 2005-06 



THE following projection of California State Uni- 
versity headcount and full-time equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment in 2005-06 is based on California popu- 
lation projections and State University participa- 
tion rate projections: 



Students 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Total 



Hetdcount 
465,500 
75,800 
541,300 



FTE 
368,100 
37,900 



The population projections, by ethnic group, are 
from the Department of Finance, Demographic Re- 
search Unit, '"Projected Total Population for Cali- 
fornia by Race/Ethnicity," Report 88 P<4, February 



1988 The ethnic groups are 'Asian/Other," 
"Black," "Hispanic," and 'White." 

The participation rates are based on State Univer- 
sity experience. The rates were projected by using 
one-half the average rate of change observed over 
the past two years (i.e., 198G 87 to 1987-88 and 
1987-88 to 1988-89) to adjust the rates for the next 
two years (i.e., for 1989-90 and 1990-91). The rates 
were held constant thereafter through 2005-06. 

The projection was made by applying the adjusted 
Asian rates to the Asian/Other population and ap- 
plying the adjusted white rates to the Black, His- 
panic, and White population. 
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Appendix F 



K'12 Enrollment and High School 
Graduation Projections Conducted 
by the Demographic Research Unit 



A cohort survival model approach is the methodol- 
ogy used for projecting enrollment in grades kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grade and high school 
graduates. A grade progression ratio (the educa- 
tional **survival rate") is multiplied by projected en* 
rollment in one year to calculate estimated enroll- 
ment in the next grade level for the next year of the 
projection series. 

Three key data sets are required for calculating 
these projections: 

1. Actual grcuied enrollment data: The CBEDS Unit 
of the State Department of Education provides 
graded enrollments by county for the past ten 
years. 

2. Actual and projected birth data: Actual births 
are collected from the Department of Health 
Services, Health Data Statistics Branch. The De- 
partment of Finance, Demographic Research 
Unit, utilizes its own estimates for projected 
births. 

3. Actual grade progression ratios: Actual grade 
progression ratios are generated by calculating 
the ratio of enrollment in one grade to the en- 
rollment in the previous grade for the preceding 
year. 

Nine approaches are currently utilized for applying 
actual grade progression ratios into future years of 
a projection series: 

1. Last year's rate. This method assumes the lat- 
est available grade progression ratios will be 
used for each year of the projection period. 

2. Five year average. This method calculates the 
average actual grade progression ratio over the 
past five years for each grade and assumes that 
the resuming rates will hold constant for each 
year of the projection period.. 

3. Weighted average. This method calculates the 
weighted average change in actual grade pro- 



gression ratios over the past three years for each 
grade and assumes that the resulting rates will 
hold constant for each year of the projection pe- 
riod. 

4. Applying the last historical grade progression 
ratios (model 1) at the beginning of the projec- 
tion period, then merging to the five-year aver- 
age (model 2) over the ten-year projection pe- 
riod. 

5. Applying the last historical grade progression 
ratios (model 1) at the beginning of the projec- 
tion period, then merging to the three-year 
weighted average (model 3) over the ten-year 
projection period. 

6. Applying the three-year weighted average grade 
progression ratios (model 3) at the beginning of 
the projection period, then merging to the five- 
year average (model 2) over the ten-year projec- 
tion period. 

7. Computing the slope of the least-squai es regrp^- 
sion from the last ten years of historical grade 
progression ratios and applying it to ratios over 
the ter\-year projection perioc*. 

8. Computing the slope of the least-squares regres- 
sion from the most recent five years of historical 
g ide progTt^ssion ratios and applying it to the 
ratios used over the first five years of the pro- 
jection, then holding the ratios constant. 

9 Computing the slope of the least-squares regres- 
sion from the most recent three years of histor- 
ical grade progression ratios and applying it to 
the ratios during the first three years of the pro- 
jection, then holding the ratios constant. 

The Demographic Research Unit of the Department 
of Finance utilizes the following methodology for 
projecting enrollment from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, including high school graduates: 

Actual or projected births in a given year are lag- 
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ged by six years to calculate a birth to first grade 
progression ratio, which controls for anticipated 
mortality and migration. This calculation gener- 
ates the entering first grade class for one year of the 
projection series. Projected enrollment in the sec- 
ond grade is computed by multiplying the selected 
first to second grade progression ratio to the pro- 
jected first grade enrollment for the preceding year 
to derive second grade enrollment. The same pro- 
cedure is followed for all grade levels in the projec- 
tion series. 



An identical approach is utilized to calculate high 
school graduates as is used to project graded enroll- 
ments. Graduates are projected by multiplying en- 
rollment in the twelfth grade by the most appro 
priate ratio of graduates to twelfth graders in the 
same academic year. Projected kindergarten en- 
rollments are derived by taking projected first 
grade enrollment for a given year and dividing by 
an appropriate kindergarten to first grade progres- 
sion ratio. 



Community College Enrollment Projections 
for Capital Outlay Purposes Conducted 
x\pp6Il(llX vJT 63^ the Demographic Research Unit 



THE enrollment projection model currently used by 
the California Department of Finance Demograph- 
ic Research Unit to project fall enrollment for the 
California Community Colleges is an age/sex par- 
ticipation rate model which utilizes historical and 
projected county populations by age and sex and 
community college enrollment data by age, sex, and 
enrollment category. The population base for each 
community college district is the coimty or counties 
in which it is geographically located, minus any 
population present in military barracks or State in- 
stitutions and full-time students in local four-year 
colleges. Population figures come from the baseline 
1983 Population Projection Series of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, Demographic Research Unit. En- 
rollment data are extracted from the Fall CCAF-130 
report submitted by the community college districts 
to the California Community Colleges Chancellor's 
Office. Ten years of historical data are available for 
the current projection. 

For each district, enrollment is divided into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1 . Full-time day (credit) 

2. Part-time day (credit) 

3. Full-time evening (credit) 

4. Part-time evening (credit) 

5. Non-Credit 

For each historical year, the five enrollment cate- 
gories are divided into age groupings and related to 
a similar, though not always exact, population age 
distribution. The enrollment and corresponding 
population age groups by sex used are: 

Enroiiment Population 

19 and under 18-19 

20-24 20-24 

25-29 25-29 

30-34 30-34 

35 and over 35-64 



Each comparison between the enrollment and pop- 
ulation age group is expressed as a participation 
rate per 1,000 persons in the population age group- 
ing for males and females. The participation rates 
for age/sex enrollment categories are extrapolated 
for 10 years using statistical techniques such as re- 
gression analysis. Where recent trends appear to 
be departing from long-term trends, or if the regres- 
sion line is not a statistically reliable predictor, 
then greater weight is given to recent participation 
rates and enrollment trends. 

There are five basic models used to project partici- 
pation rates (with capability of adding additional 
models). These computer-assisted models result in 
five different projection tines. Several models are 
needed to project participation rates because of the 
wide variation in types of historical curves found. 
If none of the graph jd models seems appropriate it 
is possible to develop a curve from the available 
data or hold any participation rate constant. Re- 
cent techniques include the capability to set the be- 
ginning level for the projection curve, to leave out 
any year's data which seem spurious, and to have a 
number of options for extrapolating from an ending 
point in the projection curve. Attached is a list of 
available models. 

Selection of which projection line to use is subjec- 
tive with the analysts who use their expertise and 
knowledge of each district to select what seems to 
be the most appropriate model. In each year the se- 
lected participation rates are applied to the appro- 
priate projected county population population age- 
sex category to produce an expected number for 
that enrollment category and age/sex group. These 
categories and age groups are then summed for 
each year to arrive at projected total enrollment. 

Enrollment figures are one part of each projection, 
the other being Weekly Student Contact Hours 
(WSCH). These hours are projected for the summed 
enrollment categories of total iay, total evening, 
and non-credit. Hours per student are calculated in 
ea^'h of the three categories for the historical years 
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and are trended forward for the 10 projected years. 
The wsCH/enrollment ratio for day students is 
varied, as the ratio of full-time day to total day stu- 
dents varies in the projections. 

Weekly Student Contact Hour counts are taken 
from the annual CCAF-320 report submitted by the 
districts to the California Community College Chan- 
cellor's Office. 



Model choices for community college 
capital outlay enrollment projections 

Modtl and Ih§eription 

0: Least squares regression line determined by the 
historical participation rates. Starts at intercept for 
the projection. 

4: Least squares regression line. Starts at last his- 
torical participation rate. The slope of the least 
squares line is added to the last historical year's 
participation rate to derive the participation rate 
for the first year of the projection. The participa- 
tion rate for the second year of the projection is 
calculated by adding the value of the slope to the 
previous year's participation rate. Subsequent pro- 
jected participation rates are derived in the same 
manner. 

1: Modified least squares regression line. Starts at 
last historical participation rate. The participation 
rate for each projected year is calculated by mul- 
tiplying the slope of the least squares line by a giv- 
en value and adding that product to the participa- 
tion rate of the previous year. The multipliers are: 



1st year of projection .8 

2nd .65 

3rd .6 

4th .55 

5th 5 

6th 25 

7th 125 

8th .0625 

9th .03125 

10th .015625 
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2: Modified least squares regression line. Starts at 
last historical participation rate. The participation 
rates for the projected years are derived according 
to the same principle described in model 1. The 
multipliers for this model are: 



1st year of projection 


.4 


2nd 


.35 


3rd 


.3 


4th 


.25 


5th 


.2 


6th 


.15 


7th 


.1 


8th 


.05 


9th &. 10th 


0 



9: The value of the participation rate for the last 
historical year is kept constant for the 10 projected 
years. The value of the participation rate can be 
changed to any other value if analysis deems it nec- 



essary. 

A Average of model 1 and 4 

B Average of model 2 and 4 

C Average of model 9 and 4 

0 Average of model 1 and 2 

E Average of model 1 and 9 

F Average of model 2 and 9 



8: This model allows input of starting and ending 
participation rates for projected years. Several 
curves describe the yearly change in participation 
rate from the starting to the ending year of the 
projection. The difference between the starting and 
ending participation rate is calculateo. For each 
year of the projection this difference is multiplied 
by a given value and the product is added to the 
starting participation rate The multipliers are dif- 
ferent for each curve. The curve represent s the dif- 
ferent assumptions underlying the change in par- 
ticipation rate from start to end of the projection. 
The starting rate of the projection is the last histor- 
ical year's participation rate. 

The ten available curves are shown on page 71. 



Curve 



a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


f 


g 


h 




i 


50 


.25 


.50 


.352 


.253 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.60 


.40 


.60 


.422 


.333 


.275 


.400 


.355 


.175 


.111 


.70 


.55 


.65 


.494 


.416 


.363 


.488 


.505 


.278 


.222 


.80 


.70 


.70 


.566 


.499 


.451 


.576 


.630 


.381 


.333 


.85 


.825 


.75 


.638 


.582 


.539 


.664 


.730 


.484 


.445 


.90 


.90 


.80 


.71 


.665 


.627 


.752 


.805 


.578 


.556 


.95 


1.0 


.85 


.782 


.748 


.751 


.928 


.855 


.690 


.667 


1.0 


1.0 


.90 


.854 


.831 


.803 


1.0 


.905 


.793 


.778 


1.0 


1.0 


.95 


.926 


.914. 


.891 


1.0 


955- 


.896 


.889 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 
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Estimates of Community College District 
. J • TT Demographic Factors and Annual 

AppSndlX rl Percent Change in Adult Population 



THE Department of Finance has been authorized to 
estimate the adult population and the annual per- 
cent change in adult population for all 71 Califor- 
nia Community College districts. Within the De- 
partment, the Demographic Research Unit annu- 
ally estimates allowable statewide Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA) growth for budgeting purposes by 
conducting a statutorily defined estimate of per- 
centage change in the statewide adult population. 
These percentages are used in a formula that cal- 
culates the amount of ADA growth that the State 
will fund. ADA is an accounting unit to measure 
hours of instruction. ADA in the community col- 
leges is measured by applying the statutory formu- 
la in which 478 hours of ''seat time" (actual class 
attendance time) equals one ADA. The 478 hour fig- 
ure is derived by taking 525 hours (a figure equal to 
one student taking a full class load for one year) 
and multiplying it by an ''absence factor" of .91 1, or 
the percentage of students who are generally ab- 
sent each day. This authorization was enacted by 
Senate Bill 1641. 

Section 2228(l)(a) of the Revenue and Taxation 
Code requires that the Department mail to Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges the estimated percent 
changes by May 15 of each year. By January 1 , the 
estimates of the percent change in adult population 
are calculated for the current and preceding year. 
The estimates of adult population for the current 
year are referred to as "Demographic Factors." They 
are mailed shortly after the percent-change report. 
The adult population is defined as those over the 
age of 18 years, excluding populations in the mil- 
itary, California Youth Authority, Department of 
Corrections, and full-time students attending four- 
year institutions that have 3,000 or more total stu- 
dents. 

The Demographic Research Unit controls their own 
estimates of adult population to those from the De- 
partment's ''C-r estimates of total population for 
January 1 of the current and preceding years. 
These are at^^sted by subtracting the under- 1 8 



population. The Unit analyzes school enrollment 
data and the Department's Baseline 1986 popula- 
tion proportions to make estimates of those under- 
18 population, and subtract it from the "E-T esti- 
mates. The resulting adult population is further 
a4}usted at the community college district level to 
subtract the legislated population exclusions. Be- 
cause commi nity college district boundaries are 
not coterminous with county boundaries in most in- 
stances, the Unit distributes the estimated adult 
population for counties co community college dis- 
tricts. To determine what proportion of a county's 
population goes to which district, the Unit looks at 
five indicators by county: 

1. Registered voters 

by community college districts 

By February, the first indicator the Unit receives 
each year is the number of registered voters by 
community college districts as of January 1. It is 
obtained througn a survey. The Unit does not re- 
ceive data on registered voters below the commu- 
nity college districts level. The four remaining in- 
dicators contain data by zip cede, which is then ag- 
gregated into community college districts for each 
county. The Unit uses the community college to zip 
code correspondence file to accomplish this infor- 
mative which is updated annually. 

2. Residential postal drops 

By March, the next indicator the Unit receives is 
the number of residential postal drops for each zip 
code as of January 1. This data is also obtained by 
survey. 

3. Drivers licenses issued 

by the Department of Motor Vehicles 

By the end of March, the remaining three indica- 
tors are usually received. The Department of Motor 
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Vehicles provides the Unit with a tape listing the 
total cumulative number of drivers's licenses is- 
sued as of January 1. 

4 and 5. StcUe and federal income taxpayers 

The Unit receives the last two indicators from State 
and federal taxpayers in tape form. These data are 
^or the previous tax year. For example, since tax- 
payers filed 1986 taxes in 1987, the Unit uses it as 
an indicator for the 1987 proportions. The Unit will 
not have tax indicator data for 1988 until the next 
cycle. For all of the other indicators, the Unit has 
1988 data already. There is a year's lag tor the two 
tax data. Therefore, the Unit moves trend propor- 
tions forward to produce a 1988 indicator. Due to 
the fact that taxpayer data are actual for only one 
of the two years, emphasis in analysis of county 
proportions is given to the other three indicators. 

The Unit has data for all of the indicators back to 
1977, except for the Department of Motor Vehicle 
which goes back to 1978. The Unit also has the 18- 
and-over population total as of the 1980 Census by 
zip code. The Unit was able to develop 1980 Census 
proportions of community college districts by coun- 
ty, by aggregating these data with the zip code to 



community college district correspondence file and 
with the community college district to K-12 school 
district correspondence file. The census-based pro- 
portions are of help to the Unit in evaluating L di- 
cators' proportions. Each indicator is not a true re- 
flection of a community college district's adult pop- 
ulation proportions. For example, one community 
college district may have fewer of its population 
registered as voters than another community col- 
lege district. Its proportion of registered voters will 
therefore be smaller than its proportion of the 
county's adult populaiion. The 1980 Census pro- 
portions help the Unit determine the indicators' 
bias as of 1980, although, of ^ourse, this bias can 
change over time. For e.xample. continuing with 
voter registration, a voter registration drive or 
purge could affect the indicator's proportions and 
its bias. This is why the Unit feels more comfort- 
able using more indicators than just one, hoping 
that influences other than population which may 
alter proportions over time will tend to balance out. 
The Unit also evaluates each indicator by graphing 
them over several years to see where sudden 
changes in proportions occur. The Unit then eval- 
uates deviations that are not apparent in the other 
indicators and are probably attributable to some- 
thing other than population change. 
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California State University Enrollment 
. J • T Projection Methodology for Setting 

AppGIlCllX i Campus Enrollment Allocations 



THE California State University relies upon one 
set of officially adopted enrollment projections, 
known as ''enrollment allocations," for academic 
planning purposes and as the basis for its annual 
support and capital outlay budget requests. 

Initial State University enrollment projections are 
prepared in late spring by the Demographic Re- 
search Unit of the Department of Finance, based on 
population projections and projected participation 
rates. The Division of Analytic Studies in the Of- 
fice of the Chancellor also makes system enroll- 
ment projections covering the same time period, 
based on the same population projections but using 
participation rates and student continuation rates. 
The Chancellor's projections are made in early win- 
ter based on fiii enrollment data. The projections 
are similar but not identical. The projections made 
by the Office of the Chancellor were initially un- 
dertaken during a period in the early 1980s when 
the State University's actual enrollments exceeded 
the Department of Finance's projections. 

The* computer model used to generate the State 
University's projections was developed by the Divi- 
sion of Analytic Studies and is known as the "Cali- 
fornia Higher Education Enrollment Projection" 
model (CHEEP). Projections of undergraduate en- 
rollments are made by the model based upon: 

1. Projections of the State's population by age and 
gender as provided by the Demographic Re- 
search Unit. 

2. A set of participation rates for first-time stu- 
dents stratified by age, sex, and entering status 
(first-time freshman or undergraduate trans- 
fer). 

3. A set of continuation rates that represent the 
proportion of undergraduate enrollments that 
continue to attend in the following year. These 
continuation rates are also stratified by age and 
sex. 



4. The California Higher Education Enrollment 
Projection model uses fall data to project fall 
headcount enrollment. It then converts head- 
count to fall full-time-equivalent enrollment 
using student workload factors. Fall full-time- 
equivalent enrollment is then converted to aca- 
demic year fuil-time-equivalent based on fall to 
academic year experience 

The student data used in the model are based on 
fall term census reports from 1980 to the present. 
The data source is the State University's Enroll- 
ment Reporting System (ERS). 

The population projections prepared by the Demo- 
graphic Research Unit are age and sex specific. 
Groups are projected for each year of age for ages 17 
through 24 then in five year increments for ages 25 
plus, e.g., 25-29, 30-34, etc. 

Historic participation rates are calculated in the 
California Higher Education Enrollment Projec- 
tion model by dividing reported age and gender 
specific enrollment totals (first-time freshman, un- 
dergraduate transfers) by the State population es- 
timates for the same age and gender categories. 
Continuation rates arc calculated by taking the 
ratio of one year's continuing students to the total 
enrollments of the previous year Thus the model 
projects a given year's undergraduate enrollment 
by applying participation rates to the population 
estimate for the year to obtain projected new 
students (first time freshman and undergraduate 
transfers). Continuation rates are applied to last 
year's total enrollment to obtain continuing under- 
graduates. Total undergraduate enrollment for the 
given year is the sum of new students and continu- 
ing students. 

The model allows the calculation and use of alter- 
native participation and continuation rates, stu- 
dent workload factors and Fall to academic year 
ratios. Recent experience and professional judg- 
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ment are the primary basis for determining the 
particular parameters used. 

Projections of post-baccalaureate and graduate en- 
rollments are made in the model using the same 



technique as for undergraduates except there is no 
need to project a transfer student sub-group. The 
total enrollment projection is the sum of undergrad- 
uate and post-baccalaureate/graduate enrollments. 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islatiure and Governor to coordinate the efTorts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsecond* 
ary education in California. 

As of April 1989, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 

Henry Der, San Francisco; 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco; 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Vice Chair: 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles; 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto; Chair; and 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modpsto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori Waua, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; '^opomted by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti* 
tutions ; 

Francis Laufenberg, Orange; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education: and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by California's 
independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro- 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end. the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, includingcom- 
munity colleges, four-year colleges, universities, and 
professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board ith its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califor- 
nia. By law, the Commissions meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be 
made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submittinga request prior to the start of the meeting 

The Commissions day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary education. 
Recent reports are listed on the back cover 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985. tf lephone 
(916) 445-7933. 
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PLANNING OUR FUTURE 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 89-15 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis* 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Fleor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88- 45 Prepaid College Tuition and Savings Bond 
Programs: A Staff Report to the California Postsec- 
ondary' Education Commission (December 1988) 

89- 1 Legislative Priorities for the Commission, 
1989: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (January 1989) 

89-2 The 'twentieth Campus: An Analysis of the 
California ^ate University's Proposal to Establish a 
Full-Service Campus in the City of San Marcos in 
Northern San Diego County (January 1989) 

89-3 Toward Educational Equity: Progress in Im- 
plementing the Goals of Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution 83 of 1984: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Assembly Bill 101 (Chapter 574, Statutes 
of 1987) (January 1989) 

89-4 The Effectiveness of the Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Science Achievement (MESA) Program's Ad- 
ministrative and Policy-Making Processes: A Report 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 610 
(1985) (January 1989) 

89-5 Comments on the Community Colleges* Study 
of Students with Learning Disabilities: A Report to 
the Legislature in Response to Supplemental Report 
Language to the 1988 State Budget Act (January 
1989) 

89-6 Prospects for Accommodating Growth :n Post- 
secondary Education to 2005: Reportof the Executive 
Director to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, January 23, 1989 (January 1989) 

89-7 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1989: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (March 1989) 

89*8 Status Report on Human Corps Activities, 
1989: The Second in a Series of Five Annual Reports 
to the Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 1820 
(Chapter 1245, Statutes of 1987) (March 1989) 

89-9 A Further Review of the California SUte Uni- 
versity's Contra Costa Cente** (March 1989) 



89-10 Out of the Shadows -- The IRCA/SLIAG Oppor- 
tunity: A Needs Assessment of Educational Services 
for Eligible Legalized Aliens in California Under the 
State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant Program 
of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, 
submitted to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, February 23, 1989, by California To- 
morrow (March V9S9) 

89-11 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities, 1989-90: A Report to the Legislature and 
Governor in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 51 (1965) lMarchl989) 

89-12 Teacher Preparation Programs Offered by 
California's Public Universities: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in Response to Supplemental Language in 
the 1988 State Budget Act (March 1989) 

89-13 The State's Reliance on Non-Governmental 
Accreditation: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 78 (Re- 
solution Chapter 22, 1988) (March 1939) 

89-14 Analysis of the Governor's Proposed 1989-90 
Budget: A Staff Report to the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (March 1989) 

89-15 Planning Our Future: A Staff Background 
Paper on Long-Range Enrollment and Facilities Plan- 
ning in California Public Higher Education (April 
1989) 

89-16 SUndardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1988: The Fourth in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutesof 1984) (April 1989) 

89-17 Protecting the Integ-ity of California De- 
grees: The Role of California's Private Postsecondary 
Education Act of 1977 in Educational Quality Con- 
trol (April 1989) 

89-18 Recommendations for Revising the Private 
Postsecondary Education Act of 1977: A Report to 
the Legislature and Governor on Needed Improve- 
ments in State Oversight of Privately Supported 
Postsecondary Education (April 1989) 

89-19 Mandatory Statewide Student Fees in Cali- 
fornia's Public Four- Year Colleges and Unis^rsi es: 
Reportof the Sunset Review Committee on Statewide 
Student Fee Policy Under Senate Bill 195 (1985), pub- 
lished for the Committee by the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission (April 1989) 



